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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  attempts  to  show  that  the  writings  of  T.  H.  White  form 
an  important  contribution  to  the  body  of  modern  literature  based  on 
thematic  material  taken  from  the  Arthurian  legend.  Chapter  I  of  this 
thesis  provides  a  background  context  in  which  White's  writings  can  be 
profitably  studied,  by  examining  a  major  Arthurian  theme,  the  Matter  of 
Britain,  in  the  writings  of  Tennyson,  E.  A.  Robinson,  C.  S.  Lewis,  and 
Charles  Williams.  This  examination  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
theme  of  the  Matter  of  Britain  is  employed  by  modern  writers--T.  H.  White 
particular ly--to  provide  a  cyclical  pattern  in  which  a  moral  interpretation 
of  history  can  be  discerned. 

Chapters  II,  III,  and  IV  are  devoted  to  Arthurian  themes  which 
appear  in  T.  H.  White's  writing,  especially  in  his  tetralogy  The  Once  and 
Future  King.  Chapter  II  discusses  the  theme  of  the  education  of  the 
child-hero  in  preparation  for  kingship.  Chapter  III  observes  the  modern, 
or  public,  tragedy  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  Arthur.  Chapter  IV  is 
a  study  of  Aristotelian,  or  private,  tragedy  in  the  story  of  King  Arthur 
himself . 

This  thesis  maintains  that  T.  H.  White  has  made  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  modern  literature  by  successfully  embodying  the  theme 
of  good  versus  evil  in  the  form  of  the  Arthurian  legend. 
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CHAPTER  I 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND  IN  THE  LAST  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 

Not  surprisingly,  the  "Matter  of  Britain,"  that  is,  an  accumulation 
of  oral  and  written  accounts  concerning  King  Arthur  and  the  knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  has  been  for  centuries  a  source  of  material  to  English 
writers.  Apparently  it  is  inexhaustible  and  ever-applicable,  timeless 
and  topical,  universal  and  personal.  The  great  truths  inherent  in  the 
Arthurian  cycle  emerge  from  the  cosmic  story  of  that  English  saviour, 
King  Arthur,  and  his  famous  knights.  Their  stories,  comprising  the 
"Matter  of  Britain,"  offer  an  account  of  the  human  condition  which  is 
forever  true. 

This  "Matter"  has  been  reshaped  in  recent  years  by  the  late  Terence 
Hanbury  White,  an  Englishman  who  once  remarked  that  the  story  of  Arthur, 
Guenever,  and  Lancelot  had  been  on  his  mind  all  his  life.^  His  lifetime 
of  thought  found  final  shape  in  the  1958  edition  of  The  Once  and  Future 
King.  Not  even  its  lengthy  treatment  satisfied  T.  H.  White's  urge  to 
work  with  the  Arthurian  material,  for  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
planning  a  novel  about  Tristram  and  Isolt. 

After  popularization  by  Malory  and  use  in  great  allegory  by  Spenser, 
the  Arthurian  legend  underwent  a  somewhat  lengthy  eclipse.  This  eclipse 
was  almost,  not  quite,  broken  by  Milton.^  Yet  today,  the  story  of  King 
Arthur  is  more  popular  and  well-known  than  ever  before,  and  it  shows  no 
signs  of  returning  to  its  former  state  of  obscurity.  The  revival  of  the 
Arthurian  myth  is  due  largely  to  the  popularity  of  Tennyson' s  metrical 
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romance  Idylls  of  the  King.  This  was  published  at  the  height  of  that 
poet's  influence,  and  occupied  him  over  many  years  (1859-85).  His 
work  alone  kept  the  Matter  of  Britain  before  the  Victorian  public. 
However,  it  is  not  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  which  alone  reinstated 
the  Arthurian  legend.  Matthew  Arnold's  narrative  poem  Tristram  and 
Iseult  (1852)  gave  a  second  interpretation  of  a  great  love  story, 
Tennyson  having  also  presented  it  in  "The  Last  Tournament."  Later^ 
Swinburne's  pre-Raphaelite  treatment  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  (1883)  kept 
the  material  fresh  with  his  own  infusion  of  romantic  mysticism. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  a  new  influence  was 
felt  in  the  telling  of  the  Arthurian  tales.  This  came  with  the 
emergence  of  a  distinct  literature  for  the  child  reader.  The  Matter  of 
Britain,  retold  for  children  in  such  works  as  the  detailed  four-volume 
account  of  Howard  Pyle,  the  robust  work  of  Sidney  Lanier,  and  the 
classically  simple  telling  of  Roger  Lancelyn  Green, has  proved  one  of 
the  strongest  forces  in  the  revitalization  of  the  old  stories."* 

Thus  the  nineteenth  century  writers  initiated  an  interest  in  the 
Matter  of  Britain  which  has  deepened  in  our  own  century.  Tennyson 
began  the  movement  by  presenting  the  story  in  terms  related  to  his  own 
Victorian  world.  E.  A.  Robinson's  trilogy  of  poems,  Merlin,  Lancelot , 
and  Tristram,  attempted  the  first  significant  treatment  of  the  Arthurian 
theme  in  the  twentieth  century.  Indeed,  it  accomplished  much  the  same 
thing  as  did  the  Idylls :  it  interpreted  the  stories  once  again  in  the 
light  of  an  author's  own  period.  C.  S.  Lewis  and  Charles  Williams 
presented  Arthurian  material  in  several  works,  and  subsequently  T.  H. 
White  completed  the  best  prose  version  written  as  yet  in  this  century. 
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If  one  is  to  appreciate  fully  what  Mr.  White  has  done  with  material 
so  often  previously  used,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  some  kind  of 
context  for  his  work.  For  this  purpose  the  present  chapter  will  survey 
several  of  the  more  significant  and  recent  works  of  literature  employing 
the  Arthurian  legend. 

Tennyson* s  romance,  Idylls  of  the  King,  offers  many  points  of 
comparison  with  White's  The  Once  and  Future  King.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  White  used  prose  and  Tennyson  verse  to  clothe  the  legend,  the 
forms  are  much  the  same,  for  both  works  are  epic  in  conception.  The 
similarities  in  matters  of  content  and  approach  to  the  material  are 
indeed  unusual  in  a  comparison  between  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
literature.  In  the  Idylls  of  the  King  Tennyson  tried  to  deal  with 
certain  major  problems  of  his  time.  In  The  Once  and  Future  King  White 
showed  a  similar  concern  for  a  number  of  problems  of  our  own  day. 

Thus  is  a  strong  framework  created  out  of  political  matter  in  both 
works;  the  framework  of  Arthur's  kingdom  affords  both  Tennyson  and 
White  opportunity  to  treat,  in  terms  of  their  own  times,  identical 
problems:  for  their  nation,  war;  for  every  individual,  the  diminishing 

of  integrity  and  faith. 

One  does  not  find  the  allegorical  content  of  Tennyson's  Idylls 
in  T.  H.  White's  book,  though  both  authors  write  symbolically  in 
presenting  their  visions  of  life.  For  both  this  vision  is  essentially 
tragic.  It  involves  the  age-old  paradox  of  finding  permanence  in  the 
apparent  flux  of  life.  The  problem  of  this  paradox  is  aggravated  by  a 
variety  of  causes.  For  Tennyson  the  main  cause  is  the  growing 
utilitarianism  and  materialism  of  a  transitional  age  which  is  moving  at 
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an  increasingly  rapid  pace.  The  poet  saw  the  new  ethic  of  expediency 
threatening  the  old  values  of  permanence.  Tennyson  employed  allegorical 
devices  to  show  this  occurring.  The  large  pattern  of  the  allegory 
equated  the  destruction  of  Arthur's  kingdom  with  the  destruction  of 
lasting  values.  Within  this  pattern  Arthur  the  King  (representing 
the  soul,  or  spirit  of  man)  through  his  Round  Table  (which  transformed 
the  spirit  into  practical  action)  established,  but  only  temporarily, 
a  kingdom  representing  a  way  of  life  based  upon  spiritual  values. 
Unhappily  for  the  legend,  Tennyson  chose  Guinevere  to  personify  the 
shallow  values  of  nineteenth  century  society.  When  Arthur's  knights 
and  subjects  eventually  embraced  these  values,  the  kingdom  was 
destroyed. 

For  T.  H.  White,  writing  from  about  1930  to  1960,  the  threat  to 
permanence  lay  in  the  recurrence  of  war.  It  is  as  natural  for  White 
in  our  century  to  see  the  problem  of  might  as  the  chief  threat  to 
lasting  values,  as  it  was  for  Tennyson  in  his  to  attribute  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Arthur  to  decaying  moral  standards.  Ours 
is  an  age  of  frequent  military  aggression;  Tennyson' s  was  an  age  when 
expedience  replaced  virtue.  In  the  course  of  their  works  both  writers 
presented  these  problems  symbolically,  and  both  offered  a  partial 
answer.  Tennyson's  solution  occurs  in  the  final  book  of  the  Idylls, 
the  highly  symbolic  "The  Passing  of  Arthur."  The  events  which  attend 
his  departure  suggest  the  possible  return  of  Arthur  in  future  times. 
Excalibur,  the  symbol  of  divine  authority,  is  restored  to  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  for  safekeeping  until  once  more,  perhaps,  it  will  help  restore 
righteousness  and  order  out  of  chaos  and  barbarity. 
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Tennyson  tells  the  people  of  a  secular  age  that  there  must  be  a 
return  to  faith:  men  see  with  a  finite  view,  but  God  plans  for  infinity. 
The  values  which  Arthur  instilled  for  a  time  will  make  a  reappearance 
if  man  will  once  more  follow  his  higher  nature: 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.  (Tennyson,  p.  314) 
Thus  history  is  seen  as  revelation:  a  recurring  pattern  of  good  is 
wrought  from  evil,  as  the  will  of  God  is  pleased  to  determine  it. 

In  the  final  book  of  his  tetralogy,  The  Candle  in  the  Wind.  White 
also  interprets  history  as  revelation.  Arthur  compares  his  idea  of 
"trying  to  set  the  world  to  rights"  (p.  673)  to  a  candle  when  he  passes 
on  this  idea  in  story  form  to  the  young  boy  Tom  of  Newbold  Revel 1.  The 
King  tells  the  young  page  a  story  of  his  attempt  to  create  order  out  of 
chaos,  permanence  out  of  flux,  by  destroying  might  and  enthroning  right 
forever. 

Arthur's  telling  of  his  own  story  is  in  some  ways  the  climactic 
event  of  the  whole  novel.  At  least  it  is  the  one  which  assigns  meaning 
to  the  whole.  Once  again  history  becomes  revelation.  God  is  revealed 
in  His  goodness,  and  if  humanity  will  preserve  the  Word,  He  will 
eventually  bring  order  out  of  chaos  once  more.  Not  only  does  Arthur 
become  a  Christ-f igure ,  but  the  Arthurian  legend  becomes  a  very  Bible, 
every  word  of  which  is  to  be  preserved.  The  King  commands  the  child 
Tom  to  cherish  every  word  as  it  is  delivered  to  him  orally,  to  write  it 
down  and  spread  it  by  word  of  mouth,  as  the  "good  news"  was  carried 
centuries  earlier.  In  this  way  Arthur's  attempt  to  replace  might  with 
right  becomes  universal:  White's  Arthuriad  says  that  right  can  triumph 
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not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Arthur,  but  throughout  the  ages  in  a  recurring 
pattern.  The  Arthurian  legend  tells  us  that  men  will  be  blessed  with 
periods  of  light  just  as  the  truths  of  the  Bible  tell  the  reader  that 
the  "goal  of  the  divine  purpose  [is]  not  the  victory  of  Israel,  but  the 
victory  of  Right. For  both  Tennyson  and  White  then,  there  is  the 
implication  in  the  Arthurian  legend  of  what  is  specific  in  the  Bible: 
namely  that  history  takes  place  within  a  moral  order.  Both  the  Idylls 
and  The  Once  and  Future  King  remain  tragic  because  the  conclusion  of 
each  brings,  not  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  Kingdom  of  God,  but 
the  resurgence  once  more,  and  for  an  indefinite  period,  of  age-old 
chaos  and  darkness. 

The  artist's  view  of  life  projected  through  the  Arthurian  legend 
is  essentially  the  same  in  both  treatments.  In  broad  outline,  White 
and  Tennyson  embody  virtually  the  same  truths  in  the  Arthurian  legend. 
Their  stories  reflect  the  tragic  point  of  view  which  both  writers 
share,  and  yet  reaffirm  that  the  ordering,  or  spiritual  side  of  man  as 
represented  by  Arthur  is  "the  highest  and  most  human  too"  (Tennyson, 
p.  299).  F.  E.  L.  Priestley  summarizes  Tennyson's  Arthur  and  his 
vision  in  these  words: 

His  whole  work  has  been  based  upon  belief  in  an  ultimate  moral 
order,  in  a  system  wherein  good  must  finally  prevail--and  yet, 
as  he  looks  back  upon  the  history  of  his  Round  Table  he  sees 
the  Cosmos  which  he  created  out  of  Chaos  succeeded  merely  by 
a  new  Chaos.® 

Thus  both  kings  have  confronted  evil  with  the  same  belief  in  good. 
Disillusion  awaits  both. 

Yet  Tennyson's  Arthur  is,  in  some  respects,  a  very  different  man 
from  White's,  namely  in  his  relationship  with  Guinevere.  This,  of 
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course,  brings  up  the  question  of  the  Queen,  who  is  also  vastly  different 
in  Tennyson's  and  White's  versions.  In  the  Idylls  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  White's  great  and  gracious  lady.  For  White,  Guenever  becomes  a 
symbol  of  the  refining,  feminine  element  in  English  civilization,  the 
Rose  of  England,  just  as  Arthur  is  the  ordering  masculine  force  in  that 
civilization.  Although  she  is  an  adulteress,  her  relations  with  the 
King  are  marked  by  dignity,  delicacy,  and  kindness.  At  all  times  she 
recognizes  the  integrity  of  Arthur  and  the  merit  of  his  cause. 
Paradoxically,  she  is  part  of  the  opposition  of  right  by  might,  in  a 
world  where,  then  as  now,  divisions  are  never  clear-cut. 

Tennyson's  Queen  is  different.  As  part  of  the  allegory,  she 

represents  the  false  values  which  have  undermined  the  court.  Harshly 

scornful  of  both  her  husband  and  his  Round  Table,  she  is  saved  from 

complete  ignominy  only  by  an  about-face  of  the  kind  that  unfaithful 

wives  in  Victorian  literature  effect  with  such  regularity.  Only  after 

Arthur  rides  off  to  the  last  battle  is  she  able  to  declare,  "We  needs 

must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it"  (Tennyson,  p,  299).  But  this 

tragic  recognition  occurs  too  late  to  close  the  breach  with  her  husband. 

The  following  remarks  made  to  Lancelot  are  typical  of  Guinevere's 

treachery  and  infidelity  throughout  her  many  years  as  Arthur's  consort: 

Arthur,  my  lord,  Arthur,  the  faultless  King, 

That  passionate  perfection,  my  good  lord-- 
But  who  can  gaze  upon  the  Sun  in  heaven? 

He  never  spake  word  of  reproach  to  me, 

He  never  had  a  glimpse  of  mine  untruth, 

He  cares  not  for  me:  only  here  to-day 
There  gleam'd  a  vague  suspicion  in  his  eyes: 

Some  meddling  rogue  has  tamper'd  with  him--else 
Rapt  in  this  fancy  of  his  Table  Round, 

And  swearing  men  to  vows  impossible, 

To  make  them  like  himself:  but,  friend,  to  me 
He  is  all  fault  who  hath  no  fault  at  all: 
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For  who  loves  me  must  have  a  touch  of  earth; 

The  low  sun  makes  the  colour:  I  am  yours, 

Not  Arthur’s,  as  ye  know,  save  by  the  bond. 

•  •  • 

A  moral  child  without  the  craft  to  rule, 

Else  had  he  not  lost  me  .  ,  .  (Tennyson,  pp.  174-5) 

This  is  the  kind  of  questioning  of  Arthur's  purpose  which  Guinevere  makes 
throughout  the  Idylls.  She  constantly  judges  Arthur  by  standards  very 
far  from  those  he  has  tried  to  instill  in  his  knights  and  subjects. 

Nevertheless,  if  Tennyson's  Guinevere  is  mistaken  in  her  regard 
for  imperfection  and  evil,  she  is  fully  repaid  for  her  lifetime  of  error 
in  the  judgment  Arthur  passes  on  her  during  their  last  meeting  at 
Almesbury.  Here  one  finds  no  resemblance  to  the  truly  Christ- like  figure 
which  Arthur  becomes  in  T.  H.  White's  version.  White  shows  the  greatness 
of  Arthur's  love  for  his  wife  in  spite  of  her  faithlessness;  Tennyson 
presents  the  complete  picture  of  the  domineering  Victorian  husband. 
Tennyson  subjects  Guinevere  to  humiliating  posturings  which  become 
embarrassing  to  the  reader: 

He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  crept  an  inch 

Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet. 

•  •  • 

And  while  she  grovell'd  at  his  feet  .  .  .  (Tennyson,  pp.  296-7) 
After  suitably  humiliating  his  wife,  Arthur  becomes  the  Victorian  version 
of  the  all-forgiving  husband: 

I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 

To  see  thee  .  .  .  (Tennyson,  p.  296) 

•  •  • 

For  think  not,  tho'  thou  wouldst  not  love  thy  lord, 

Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee. 

I  am  not  made  of  so  slight  elements.  (Tennyson,  p.  295) 

These  are  magnanimous  words,  but  Arthur's  actions  do  not  match  them. 
Tennyson' s  Arthur  does  not  display  charity  at  the  level  of  individual 
relations  as  does  White's  truly  great  king.  Instead  he  tells  Guinevere 
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that  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom  lies  solely  on  her  shoulders: 

Bear  with  me  for  the  last  time  while  I  show 

Ev'n  for  thy  sake,  the  sin  which  thou  hast  sinned.  (Tennyson,  p.  294) 
It  is  self-recognition  which,  of  course,  saves  Guinevere,  enabling  her 
to  accept  full  responsibility  for  her  guilt  and  its  consequences: 

Ye  know  me  then,  that  wicked  one,  who  broke 

The  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  King.  (Tennyson,  p.  300) 

Tennyson's  typically  Victorian  attitude  in  declaring  Guinevere's  adultery 
to  be  the  greatest  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  becomes  the 
hardest  thing  for  the  modern  reader  to  accept.  This,  in  turn,  affects 
one's  evaluation  of  the  character  of  Arthur.  To  make  matters  even  more 
painful,  Tennyson  is  scrupulously  careful  to  show  that  Guinevere's  sin  is 
in  no  way  shared  by  Arthur.  In  accusing  Guinevere  of  adultery  Arthur 
pointedly  states,  "For  I  was  ever  virgin  save  for  thee,"  (p.  297)  and 
again,  so  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  he  categorically  denies  responsibility 
for  the  existence  of  Mordred:  "My  sister's  son--no  kin  of  mine  ..." 

(p.  297). 

Thus  although  Tennyson  and  White  generalize  in  similar  terms  about 
the  problem  of  good  and  evil,  in  the  matter  of  the  private  tragedy  of 
Arthur  there  is  very  little  similarity,  for  Tennyson  avoids  all  suggestion 
of  incest  on  Arthur's  part,  compensating  by  giving  Guinevere  an  unfair 
share  of  guilt  for  the  fall  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
we  must  remember  that  Tennyson  was  forced  to  sacrifice  character  for 
allegorical  consistency.  The  weakness  of  Guinevere  as  a  character  stems 
from  her  embodying  the  power  of  lust  which  destroys  the  kingdom  of 
Arthur  along  with  the  violence  and  hatred  represented  by  the  barbaric 
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The  Idylls  was  written  as  a  warning  to  men  of  things  to  come  if  old 
values  were  overthrown  and  disregarded;  but  not  even  Tennyson  could  have 
imagined  that  humanity  could  lead  itself  into  the  inhumanity  of  World 
War  I.  The  writing  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  records  the  shock  which 
was  felt  by  men  as  a  result  of  that  war,  and  even  more  the  sense  of 
loss,  disillusionment,  and  bewilderment  which  marked  the  period  following 
the  war.  Robinson's  Arthurian  trilogy  questions  for  the  first  time  the 
value  of  Arthur's  kingdom  itself.  In  Merlin  Arthur  says  of  his  kingdom: 

...  I  have  built 

On  sand  and  mud,  and  I  shall  see  no  Grail.  (Robinson,  p.  253) 
Merlin,  who  dedicated  his  wisdom  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
calls  it  "...  a  kingdom  builded  on  two  pits  /  Of  living  sin  ..." 

(p.  289).  Arthur's  best  knights,  represented  by  Bedivere  and  Lamorak, 
criticize  the  king  and  the  state  in  the  sense  that  the  two  are  one 
transmitting  evil  from  the  private  to  the  public  sphere  and  back  again. 

"The  King,  if  one  may  say  it,  set  the  pace,  /  And  we've  two  strapping 
bastards  here  to  prove  it,"  (p.  243)  remarks  Lamorak,  and  Bedivere 
rejoins, 

I  tell  you,  if  a  state  shall  have  a  king. 

The  king  must  have  the  state  and  be  the  state; 

Or  then  shall  we  have  neither  king  nor  state, 

But  bones  and  ashes,  and  high  towers  all  fallen.  (Robinson,  p.  244) 
Robinson  emphasizes  Arthur's  position  as  ruler:  "The  loneliness  /  Of 
kings  ..."  (p.  254)  and  ".  .  .  the  wretchedness  /  That  only  those  who 
are  to  lead  may  feel,"  (p.  250)  but  unlike  T.  H.  White's  Arthur,  his  king 
is  a  weak  man,  who  cannot  rise  to  the  burden  which  kingship  has  placed 
upon  him.  In  the  face  of  his  collapsing  society,  he  is  impotent. 

In  Merlin  Robinson  creates  his  effect  by  maintaining  a  rigid 
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detachment.  His  vision  of  Camelot's  tragic  doom  is  riddled  with  irony. 

It  creates  a  mood  of  utter  hopelessness.  The  story  of  decay  and  collapse 
is  inserted  between  two  conversations  of  Dagonet  the  fool,  who  also-- 
signif icantly--appears  within  the  central  portion  of  the  poem.  In 
pathetic  detail  Robinson  develops  the  figure  of  the  wise  fool;  it  is 
largely  through  this  figure  that  the  reader  sees  the  coming  of  the  end 
of  the  kingdom.  Dagonet  sees  the  full  implications  when  Modred  accuses 
Guinevere  of  adultery: 

...  he  knew  more, 

In  a  fool's  way,  than  even  the  King  himself 

Of  what  was  hovering  over  Camelot.  (Robinson,  p.  256) 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  character  of  Dagonet  in  Merlin  and  the 
functions  he  performs  there  are  modelled  closely  on  Tennyson' s  Dagonet 
in  "The  Last  Tournament,"  where  the  fool's  riddling  comments  to  Tristram 
depict  and  explain  the  fall  of  Arthur's  kingdom  recounted  in  the  Idylls. 
Compare  Dagonet' s  likeness  of  the  King  to  himself  in  Tennyson's  "The 
Last  Tournament": 

Ay,  ay,  my  brother  fool,  the  king  of  fools! 

Conceits  himself  as  God  that  he  can  make 

Figs  out  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk 

From  burning  spurge,  honey  from  hornet-combs, 

And  men  from  beast s--Long  live  the  king  of  fools!  (Tennyson,  p.  268) 
with  the  King's  own  comparison  of  himself  to  Dagonet  in  Robinson's  Merlin : 

.  .  .  Poor  Dagonet 's  a  fool. 

And  if  he  be  a  fool,  what  else  am  I 

Than  one  fool  more  to  make  the  world  complete?  (Robinson,  p.  256) 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  real  pessimism  of  some  sections  of  the  poem, 
Robinson,  like  Tennyson  and  White,  seemed  to  see  evidence  for  some 
meaning  to  life,  some  hope  for  better  things  to  come.  There  is  the 
suggestion  that  we  are  part  of  a  cyclical  historical  pattern.  Merlin's 
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remarks  near  the  end  of  the  poem  imply  that  some  infinite  power  will 
guide  men  to  new  heights  in  future  times: 

And  in  the  end 

Are  more  beginnings,  Dagonet,  than  men 

Shall  name  or  know  today.  .  .  .  (Robinson,  p.  305) 

The  source  of  this  hope  lies  in  what  Robinson  calls  "the  light."  By 
this  he  means  the  light  of  the  Holy  Grail,  which  in  turn  stands  for 
the  wisdom  gained  through  suffering.  Thus  "...  the  light  /  That 
Galahad  found,  is  yet  to  light  the  world”  (p.  307).  But  meanwhile, 
in  the  finite  vision  of  men,  the  end  is  at  hand.  The  final  lines  of 
Merlin  confirm  the  doom  of  Camelot: 

.  .  .  Colder  blew  the  wind 

Across  the  world,  and  on  it  heavier  lay 

The  shadow  and  the  burden  of  the  night; 

And  there  was  darkness  over  Camelot.  (Robinson,  p.  314) 
Robinson's  later  Arthurian  poems  Lancelot  and  Tristram  do  not  achieve 
the  vision  of  cosmic  proportions  which  is  present  in  his  Merlin,  yet 
both  are  outstanding  for  other  reasons.  The  Lancelot  is  particularly 
effective  in  the  presentation  of  psychological  conflict,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  retains  the  external  action  of  Malory's  version  in  Books 
XX  and  XXI  of  Le  Morte  d 'Arthur. 

Robinson's  Lancelot  is  a  detailed  working  out,  in  terms  of  the 
principal  characters,  of  the  doom  of  Camelot  which  descends  at  the  end 
of  Merlin.  The  mood  of  bewilderment  in  the  earlier  poem  is  echoed  by 
Lancelot,  who  questions  the  meaning  of  existence: 

.  .  .  Why  are  we  here? 

What  are  we  doing--kings,  queens,  Camelots, 

And  Lancelots?  And  what  is  this  dim  world  .  .  .(Robinson,  p.  383) 
The  struggle  between  duty  and  passion  which  characterizes  the 
internal  conflict  in  both  poems  is  resolved  similarly.  Stoicism  seems 
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to  be  the  only  solution  that  Robinson  can  offer  to  the  problem  of  evil, 
and  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  call 
of  duty  eventually  wins  Merlin  away  from  the  paradise  he  had  found  in 
Broceliande  with  Vivian,  although  he  returns  too  late  to  save  Camelot 
and  its  kingdom.  The  same  spirit  of  renunciation  eventually  governs 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere;  the  ability  to  endure  gives  Arthur  personal 
dignity  even  though  he  cannot  cope  with  the  forces  which  destroy  his 
kingdom.  In  Lancelot.  Robinson  projects  the  major  catastrophe  of  the 
fall  of  a  civilization  through  the  internal  struggle  of  its  major 
figures.  He  links  the  external  to  the  internal  world  with  a  unity  and 
conciseness  which  even  White  is  later  to  fail  to  achieve.  Both  treatments 
are  in  the  great  tradition  of  world  literature:  it  is  the  suffering  of 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere  which  raises  them  to  tragic  dignity.  Lancelot  now 
can  become  a  truly  great  character.  His  sense  of  obligation,  conflicting 
with  his  great  love  for  Guinevere,  maintains  a  tension  throughout  the  poem: 

.  .  .  Time,  tide,  and  twilight--and  the  dark; 

And  then,  for  me,  the  Light.  But  what  for  her?  (Robinson,  p.  383) 
Here  too  we  have  Guinevere's  youthful  terror  at  the  thought  of  queenly 
responsibilities  (p.  424),  the  agony  of  her  loneliness  and  isolation 
when  she  realizes  that  she  must  leave  Joyous  Gard  and  return  to  Arthur, 
and  the  unconscious  irony  of  her  remark,  made  in  happier  times,  that  she 
may  yet  seek  Rome  and  find  greatest  happiness  there  (p.  419).  Robinson's 
psychological  penetration  is  revealed  in  such  passages  as  Lancelot's 
agonized  thoughts  when  he  prepares  to  tell  Guinevere  that  she  must  return 
to  Arthur: 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  this  be  the  world 

We  live  in,  or  the  world  that  lives  in  us.  (Robinson,  p.  408) 
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The  struggle  is  resolved  in  the  terms  of  a  high  tragedy  of  renunciation. 
With  the  kingdom  in  ruin,  and  Arthur  and  his  knights  all  slain,  Lancelot 
rides  away  from  Almesbury  and  the  Queen,  led  by  the  mysterious  Voice  of 
inner  authority  which  has  haunted  him  ever  since  his  search  for  the  Holy 
Grail. 

Read  together,  Robinson's  two  poems  Merlin  and  Lancelot  have  the 
formal  balance  of  an  eighteenth  century  sonata.  Related  in  subject, 
mood  and  tone,  the  two  poems  yet  maintain  an  antiphonal  balance  in  which 
the  second  poem  completes  the  first.  By  answering  the  question  left  at 
the  end  of  the  earlier  poem,  Lancelot  completes  the  tragedy  envisioned 
in  Merlin.  In  Merlin,  the  world  of  Camelot  is  engulfed  in  the  darkness 
of  universal  chaos.  In  Lancelot ,  the  closing  lines  reveal  that  there 
is  a  source  of  renewal  and  rebirth--that  order  may  once  more  be  brought 
out  of  chaos  if  the  hearts  of  individual  men  seek  aright: 

.  .  .  There  was  nothing. 

But  always  in  the  darkness  he  rode  on, 

Alone;  and  in  the  darkness  came  the  Light.  (Robinson,  p.  449) 
Thus  Robinson,  like  Tennyson,  discerns  a  pattern  in  existence:  evil 
will  engulf  good,  but  good  must  once  more  emerge  from  evil.  It  is 
interesting,  but  not  surprising,  that  Robinson  and  White  should  both 
use  the  imagery  of  light  and  darkness  to  clothe  the  tragic  view  of  life, 
although  Robinson's  light  stands  for  "the  purifying  and  elevating  effect 
of  ethical  authority"^  represented  by  the  Grail  vessel,  whereas  White's 
"candle"  is  Arthur's  idea  that  might  should  be  eliminated  by  right  in 
the  form  of  chivalry,  civilization,  and  the  law. 

Robinson's  final  Arthurian  poem  Tristram  (1927)  was  a  popular 
success,  critically  acclaimed  when  published.  Nevertheless,  though  it 
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nowhere  approaches  the  magnitude  of  his  Merlin,  or  even  the  lesser  scale 
of  his  Lancelot ,  it  offers  a  brilliant  reworking  of  the  love  story  of 
Tristram  and  Isolt  in  terms  of  the  twentieth  century.  A  comparison  shows 
that  Robinson  and  Tennyson  used  the  figure  of  Tristram  to  represent  two 
widely  different  ages.  Tennyson's  Tristram  was  the  spokesman  of  his  time: 
he  was  one  of  the  Philistines  of  the  age  of  utilitarian  ethics.  The  only 
validity  Tristram  grants  at  any  time  to  the  vows  of  knighthood  is  a 
pragmatic  one:  they  served  their  use.  Tristram  voices  the  nineteenth 
century  argument  for  a  naturalistic  ethic: 

.  .  .  can  Arthur  make  me  pure 
As  any  maiden  child?  lock  up  my  tongue 
From  uttering  freely  what  I  freely  hear? 

Bind  me  to  one?  The  wide  world  laughs  at  it. 

And  worldling  of  the  world  am  I,  and  know 
The  ptarmigan  that  whitens  ere  his  hour 
Woos  his  own  end;  we  are  not  angels  here 
Nor  shall  be  .  .  .  (Tennyson,  p.  278) 

Robinson's  Tristram  is  a  type  of  twentieth  century  man,  at  least  as  he  is 

represented  by  many  contemporary  authors.  His  weaknesses  as  a  lover 

make  this  particularly  apparent.  On  the  night  of  Isolt' s  wedding  to 

Mark,  Tristram  tortures  himself  with  his  masochistic  thoughts.  During 

his  banishment  from  the  court  of  Mark  Tristram  wanders  in  a  daze,  and 

after  Mark  kidnaps  Isolt  from  Joyous  Gard? her  lover  loses  his  grip  on 

life.  Of  the  two  lovers  Isolt  is  the  greater.  Through  her  love  for 

Tristram  she  rises  to  a  truly  selfless  passion  and  finally  achieves, 

through  suffering,  an  understanding  of  herself  and  her  situation.  Tristram 

is  never  able  to  do  this.  He  never  really  gets  beyond  himself;  in  fact 

it  would  seem  at  times  that  Tristram's  suffering  is  as  necessary  to  him 

as  is  the  fulfillment  of  love.  As  Robinson's  symbol  of  the  twentieth 

century  man,  Tristram  is  not  very  reassuring.  His  self -induced  paralysis, 
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his  introspective  tendencies,  and  the  insecurity  which  haunts  his  world 
link$  Tristram's  personality  to  those  of  many  present-day  characters, 
notably  T.  S.  Eliot's  J.  Alfred  Prufrock. 

Additional  aspects  of  the  poem  characterize  Robinson's  approach  to 
life.  A  typical  creation  is  the  figure  of  the  white-handed  Isolt,  whose 
stoic  endurance  embodies  once  again  Robinson's  belief  in  the  essential 
greatness  of  humanity.  Hers  is  a  comfortless  victory,  equally  comfortless 
as  an  answer  to  the  meaning  of  existence.  As  she  keeps  watch  over  the 
sea,  knowing  that  Tristram  will  never  return,  the  frail-appearing  Isolt 
tells  her  father  the  King  that  "Wisdom  is  like  a  dawn  that  comes  up 
slowly  /  Out  of  an  unknown  ocean"  (p.  727).  She  is  the  last,  and  most 
moving,  expression  of  the  spirit  of  stoical  renunciation  which  links  her 
to  Merlin,  Lancelot,  Guinevere,  and  Arthur. 

Merlin  and  Tristram  show  Robinson's  preoccupation  with  themes 
typical  of  the  twentieth  century:  the  themes  of  isolation  and  escape. 

The  central  section  of  Merlin  evokes  in  detail  a  paradise  where  time 
stands  still,  and  love  for  love's  sake  supplies  a  meaning  to  life. 

Robinson  devotes  long  passages  to  descriptions  of  Vivian  and  the  garden 
in  Broceliande  where  she  dwells.  Merlin  is  moved  to  compare  this  garden 
to  Eden:  it  is  a  paradise  on  earth.  Merlin's  struggle  is  intense:  on 
the  one  hand  is  the  instinctual  desire  to  escape  from  duty;  on  the  other 
the  knowledge  that  he  must  return  and  serve.  Desperately  desiring  to 
stay  in  Broceliande,  he  faces  his  duty  when  he  says  to  Vivian: 

.  .  .  Tell  me,  if  you  find  it, 

Some  fitter  name  than  Eden.  We  have  had 
A  man  and  woman  in  it  for  some  time. 

And  now,  it  seems,  we  have  a  Tree  of  Knowledge.  (Robinson,  p.  294) 
The  danger  of  the  desire  for  escape  is  made  clear  by  Robinson  when  he 
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describes  Merlin's  retreat  as  "a  living  grave  in  Brittany"  where  he  is 
"buried  alive"  (p.  260).  The  escape  theme  is  also  strongly  present  in 
Tristram  when  the  two  lovers  are  granted  their  idyllic,  though  brief, 
fulfillment  at  Joyous  Gard.  Tristram,  on  first  seeing  Isolt  before  him, 
prays  that  the  rest  of  the  world  be  "illusion,"  (p.  674)  even  death  but 
a  "shadow"  (p.  677)  so  long  as  Isolt  is  real.  "We  are  the  last  that  are 
alive,  Isolt,"  says  Tristram,  ",  .  .  You  are  the  world"  (p.  679). 

Although  they  create  their  own  Eden,  Isolt  knows  that  it  cannot  last, 
just  as  Merlin  realizes  finally  that  change  cannot  be  kept  from  his  Eden. 

Isolt  can  live  in  Eden  to  the  full,  yet  she  can  face  fully  the  knowledge 
than  an  end  must  come.  For  Tristram  this  is  not  possible.  He  will  not 
believe  that  an  end  will  come,  because  the  knowledge  is  too  much  for 
him  to  face.  Thus  he  does  not  recognize 

Security,  the  friendly  mask  of  change 

At  which  we  smile,  not  seeing  what  smiles  behind  it  (Robinson,  p.  693) 
for  what  it  really  is.  When  Isolt  is  abducted  by  Mark  the  knowledge  destroys 
Tristram,  at  least  temporarily.  He  does  not  have  the  hard,  stoic  core  of 
Merlin;  in  his  weakness  and  insecurity  he  has  no  resources  with  which  to 
withstand  the  destruction  of  his  dream  world. 

E.  A.  Robinson  also  treats  the  concept  of  Fate  in  a  modern  manner. 

In  the  world  he  creates,  Fate  and  God  seem  to  be  at  odds  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  Hardy's  world.  At  times  there  seems  to  be  a  moral  order  in 
this  universe;  at  others  there  does  not.  The  moral  order  is  discernible 
in  the  larger  pattern  of  human  affairs,  but  often  in  the  lives  of  individual 
men  and  women,  Fate  seems  to  be  the  ruling  force.  Thus  it  is  God  who 
sends  the  light  of  the  Holy  Grail  in  order  that  a  few  men  will  seek  and 
eventually  establish  a  new  order  to  replace  the  old  (Lancelot ,  p.  379), 
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But  it  is  Fate  which  "plays  with'Merlin,  calling  him  back  to  Camelot, 
away  from  Vivian  (Merlin,  p.  287).  Obeying  the  will  of  Fate,  Merlin 
makes  no  resistance  against  this  terrible  power.  Almost  as  one  incapable 
of  emotion  he  accepts  his  share  in  the  remorseless  doom  which  he  sees 
approaching,  "On  Fate"  he  says,  "there  is  no  vengeance,  even  for  God" 
(Merlin,  p.  297). 

At  the  end  Fate  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  diabolical  god  in  itself--a 
force  of  cosmic  evil  which  can  overwhelm  the  good  works  of  God.  King 
Mark  in  Tristram  attributes  the  greater  power  to  Fate: 

.  .  .  If  I  were  the  world's  maker, 

I  should  say  fate  was  mightier  than  I  was, 

•  •  4 

.  .  .  There  are  some  ills  and  evils 
Awaiting  us  that  God  could  not  invent.  (Robinson,  p.  721) 

The  Manichean  utterances  of  Robinson's  characters  and  Manichean  illusions 
within  the  contemplative  passages  of  the  poems  add  substance  to  the  poet's 
pessimistic  view  of  life.  For  Robinson  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
is  never  a  fair  one,  and  the  results  of  that  struggle  most  often  bring 
suffering  which  cannot  be  explained  satisfactorily  in  Christian,  or 
humanistic,  terms.  T.  H.  White,  in  contrast,  does  not  present  such  a 
gloomy  picture  of  life.  Although  evil  most  often  has  the  upper  hand  in 
our  world,  the  answers  can  always  be  found  within  the  hearts  of  men  them¬ 
selves  for  the  conditions  in  which  they  exist.  This  sort  of  humanistic 
attitude  offers  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  evil  which  Robinson  could 
not  accept.  White's  tragic  view  of  life  stems  from  the  discrepancy 
between  man's  potential  and  his  actual  achievement;  Robinson's  from  the 
hostile  universe  in  which  man  finds  himself. 

In  the  works  of  another  twentieth  century  "Arthurian,"  the  late 
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C.  S.  Lewis,  we  again  find  use  made  of  the  legend  to  express,  in  artistic 
form,  a  view  of  life.  Like  the  views  of  Tennyson,  Robinson,  White  and 
Malory,  Lewis's  view  of  life  is  formulated  out  of  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil.  Mr.  Lewis,  however,  does  not  share  the  tragic  vision 
of  these  other  writers.  In  his  view  the  forces  of  good  ultimately  emerge 
triumphant  over  those  forces  of  evil  which  would  destroy  them.  In  the 
final  novel  of  his  Arthurian  trilogy,  That  Hideous  Strength  (1945),  Mr. 
Lewis  concludes  his  tale  of  violence  and  danger  after  developing  it  through 
two  previous  fantasies,  Out  of  the  Silent  Planet  and  Voyage  to  Venus. 

These  romances  carry  elements  of  the  Arthurian  legend  to  an  inter-planetary 
setting.  There  the  final  victory  of  the  Pendragon  and  his  followers-- 
all  of  them  in  the  service  of  Christ--is  of  cosmic  proportions. 

The  story  is  as  wildly  fantastic  as  any  science  fiction  thriller. 

A  young  woman  with  visionary  powers,  Jane  Studdock,  dedicates  herself  and 
her  extra-sensory  perceptions  to  a  small  band  of  people  who  represent 
the  forces  of  good.  This  band  is  led  by  a  Mr.  Ransom,  a  Christ-f igure, 
and  inheritor  of  the  Pendragon  throne  of  Logres.10  Jane's  husband  Mark 
finds  himself  trapped  within  a  powerful,  machine- like  organization  called 
the  National  Institute  of  Co-ordinated  Experiments,  or  the  NICE.  It  is 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  government  by  force  in  order  to  establish  its 
own  rule.  The  power  which  the  NICE  wields  is  frightening  because  it 
stems  from  manipulation  of  the  human  mind  by  psychological  means.  By 
pretending  to  satisfy  certain  of  man's  basic  desires,  it  secures  the 
fanatical  support  of  its  individual  members.  The  knowledge  used  by  the 
NICE  is  directed  toward  the  dark  side  of  man's  nature;  its  members  all 
exhibit  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  particularly  through  lust  for  power.  The 
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frightening  thing  is  that  not  all  the  members  are  mad.  Some  of  them, 
like  Mark  Studdock,  are  simply  weak  and  easily  corrupted.  On  one  level 
the  struggle  becomes  state  versus  the  individual;  the  reader  can  find 
many  reminders  of  George  Orwell's  1984.  In  fact,  what  we  have  here  is, 
perhaps,  a  description  of  the  Orwellian  period  1980  to  1983.  We  see  just 
how  the  world  of  1984  is  to  be  established.  Lewis  describes  the  structure 
of  the  police  force  and  the  brutal  tactics--brainwashing,  bombing, 
invasion,  and  individual  torture--by  which  it  imposes  its  rule  and  that 
of  the  NICE  on  a  quiet  English  town.  Passages  which  describe  the 
brutality  of  the  NICE  or  explain  its  philosophy  are  similar  to  several 
in  the  antland  episode  in  T.  H.  White's  novel,  The  Sword  in  the  Stone. 

Both  C.  S.  Lewis  and  T.  H.  White  seemed  to  feel  that  evil  in  the 
twentieth  century  most  often  appears  in  the  form  of  totalitarian  tactics 
and  in  the  threat  to  the  individual  and  his  values.  By  describing  evil 
in  these  terms  both  writers  have  linked  the  Arthurian  legend  with  much 
recent  anti-Utopian  literature. ^ 

Lewis's  novel.  That  Hideous  Strength,  is  most  successful  in  depicting 

the  struggle  on  the  universal  level,  a  struggle  which  the  author  expresses 

as  a  recurring,  or  cyclical  pattern  of  good  and  evil  as  these  eternally 

follow  one  another  in  the  affairs  of  men: 

.  .  .  something  we  may  call  Britain  is  always  haunted  by 
something  we  may  call  Logres.  Haven't  you  noticed  that  we  are 
two  countries?  After  every  Arthur,  a  Mordred;  behind  every 
Milton,  a  Cromwell:  a  nation  of  poets,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers; 
the  home  of  Sidney--and  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  Is  it  any  wonder 
they  call  us  hypocrites?  But  what  they  mistake  for  hypocrisy 
is  really  the  struggle  between  Logres  and  Britain.  (Lewis,  p.  241) 

Like  other  Arthurian  writers,  Lewis  gives  form,  through  the  Logrian  legend, 

to  his  belief  in  a  morally  ordered  universe.  The  cosmic  struggle  is 
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presented  in  symbolic  terms  to  convey  the  two  sides  of  man's  nature. 

This  is  achieved  through  the  psychological  allegorization  of  Ransom  as 
love  of  humanity,  and  Wither  (leader  of  the  forces  of  anti-Christ,  the 
NICE)  as  hatred,  or  inhumanity.  The  Arthurians  in  this  context  confront 
a  twentieth  century  manifestation  of  human  depravity  in  the  aim  of  the 
NICE.  Their  goal,  world  power,  is  to  be  accomplished  by  exterminating 
the  human  race  and  replacing  it  with  immortal  robots  controlled  by  the 
members  of  the  NICE. 

However,  it  is  not  only  the  strength  of  evil  which  the  title 
describes.  It  describes  as  well  the  terrifying  nature  of  the  power  of 
good  in  the  moment  of  final  victory.  When  Mr.  Ransom  warns  his  little 
band  of  dedicated  followers  about  the  danger  threatening  the  whole 
universe  in  the  form  of  cosmic  evil,  he  calls  it  "The  Hideous  Strength 
[which]  holds  all  this  Earth  in  its  fist"  (p.  180).  Apparently  the 
methods  of  the  Pendragon  are  to  fight  fire  with  fire,  because  there  is 
something  grim  about  the  scene  in  which  Merlinus  Ambrosius  defeats  the 
plans  of  the  NICE.  Using  his  superhuman  powers  as  the  servant  of  Christ, 
Merlinus  overthrows  the  NICE  with  earthquake  and  slaughter  which  are 
indeed  "hideous."  The  bloodthirsty  character  of  this  episode  reminds 
one  of  Old  Testament  tales  of  the  militant  Israelites  imposing  the  rule 
of  their  god  on  rival  tribes. 

The  story  is  less  successful  when  C.  S.  Lewis  deals  with  personal 
conflicts.  As  in  the  cosmic  struggle,  so  in  the  personal  conflict 
between  Jane  and  Mark,  good  triumphs  over  evil.  Lewis,  however,  does 
not  have  the  central  problem  of  White  and  Malory.  Instead  of  the 
triangle  of  Arthur,  Lancelot,  and  Guenever  and  the  adultery  of  the  latter 
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two,  Lewis  introduces  a  pair  who,  in  Christian  terms,  are  properly  married, 
although  both  are  suffering  from  disenchantment.  Through  the  Christ- like 
teaching  of  Ransom  these  two  become  able  to  understand  marriage  as  a 
sacrament,  and  both  gain  in  wisdom  from  the  dangers  which  they  face 
during  the  struggle.  It  is  such  specific  linking  of  the  Arthurian  legend 
with  Christianity,  as  well  as  C.  S.  Lewis's  serio-comic  view  of  life, 
which  distinguishes  his  treatment  from  T.  H.  White's.  The  element  of 
Christianity  is  superimposed  upon  the  legend  in  several  ways.  Least 
successful  of  these  devices  are  Mark  and  Jane's  many  chats,  often 
embarrassing  to  the  reader,  on  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
particularly  in  the  married  state.  More  successful  are  the  symbolic 
interpretations  of  such  characters  from  the  Arthur  story  as  Ransom  and 
Merlinus  Ambrosius,  the  Christian-Druidical  magician  invested  with 
powers  from  Deep  Heaven. 

Charles  Williams,  the  last  Arthurian  writer  to  be  considered  here 

before  T.  H,  White,  provides  an  interesting  contrast  to  C.  S,  Lewis. 

Like  all  Arthurians,  he  uses  his  medieval  materials  by  superimposing  the 

legend  onto  the  affairs  of  men  in  order  to  discern,  and  give  artistic 

shape  to,  the  belief  that  existence  is  meaningful.  Our  lives,  Williams 

tells  us,  have  meaning  in  the  constant  opposition  of  evil  to  good.  The 

cyclical  nature  of  the  universal  struggle  between  good  and  evil  is 

strongly  presented  in  one  of  Charles  Williams'  earlier  novels  entitled 
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War  in  Heaven  (1930).  The  statement  of  Prester  John,  "This  war  is 

ended  and  another  follows  quickly,"  (p.  246)  summarizes  Williams' 

13 

existentialist  approach  to  Christianity  and  puts  the  novel  in  its 


proper  perspective  as  the  record  of  a  small,  but  significant  arena  in 
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this  unending  struggle.  Prester  John  personifies  for  Williams  the 
highest  spiritual  values:  adoration  of  God  and  faith  in  Christ's  mercy. 

His  announcement  that  the  struggle  has  ended  for  now,  but  that  the 
forces  of  evil  will  soon  resume  the  war  tells  the  reader  that  Williams, 
like  Lewis,  chooses  to  interrupt  the  pattern  with  the  triumph,  for  the 
time  being,  of  good.  He  shares  with  Lewis  the  serio-comic  view  of  life, 
then,  in  contrast  to  the  tragic  visions  of  Tennyson,  Robinson,  White  and 
Malory. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  and  the  character  of  the  forces  of 
good  depicted  by  Williams,  which  make  his  treatment  such  an  interesting 
contrast  to  Lewis's.  Although  both  authors  evoke  the  instruments  and 
aims  of  the  forces  of  evil  in  equally  chilling  terms,  Williams  depicts 
his  champion  for  good  as  a  hero  of  passive  resistance.  In  contrast  to 
Lewis's  Merlinus  with  his  climactic  scene  of  destruction,  Williams 
presents  an  Anglican  priest  who  is  content  to  follow  as  the  will  of  God 
leads  him.  In  moments  of  stress  and  danger  he  "[gives]  himself  up  to 
interior  silence  and  direction"  (p.  236). 

War  in  Heaven,  Charles  Williams'  Arthurian  novel,  is  on  one  level  a 
detective  story  involving  a  murder.  As  well,  it  is  a  story  of  theft, 
of  a  cat-and-mouse  game  involving  the  transfer  of  a  certain  battered  and 
tarnished  chalice  from  one  party  to  the  other.  The  point  is  that  the 
chalice  is  the  Holy  Graal,  and  the  people  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  it 
embody  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  locked  in  a  climactic  struggle  for  at 
least  temporary  control  of  the  present-day  world.  In  the  course  of  that 
struggle,  several  lives  are  altered,  (in  the  same  manner  as  Jane  and 
Mark  Studdock's)  including  those  of  the  hysterically  pessimistic  Rackstraw, 
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his  wife,  and  young  son.  In  the  end  evil  is  overcome,  and  the  Graal  is 
restored  to  its  keeper,  Prester  John.  His  supernatural  powers  over 
people  make  him  very  similar  to  Mr.  Lewis's  character  Ransom. 

The  Graal,  itself,  naturally  becomes  the  central  symbol  of  this 
novel.  It  is  the  focal  point  of  the  struggle,  for  its  power  for  good 
can  also  be  perverted  for  the  purposes  of  evil.  The  Graal  thus 
represents  in  a  Christian  sense  man's  total  nature  and  capacities. 

Julian  Davenant,  the  Anglican  priest  who  "owns"  the  chalice,  is  forced 
to  realize  that  "unimportant  as  the  vessel  itself  might  be,  it  was  yet 
an  accidental  storehouse  of  power  that  could  be  used,  and  to  dissipate 
this  material  centre  was  the  purpose  of  the  war"  (p.  141).  It  is  in 
terms  of  the  Graal  and  its  power  that  Williams  defines  the  nature  of 
evil  as  the  destructive  element  in  man: 

Because  it  has  power  ...  it  must  be  destroyed  .... 
They  build  and  we  destroy.  That's  what  levels  us;  that's 
what  stops  them.  One  day  we  shall  destroy  the  world. 

(Williams,  p.  144) 

It  is  also  through  the  Graal  that  Williams  forges  a  link  to  join  the 
truth  of  the  Arthurian  legend  with  the  truth  of  present-day  existence 
in  Christian  terms.  At  the  same  time  he  defines  the  nature  of  good. 

The  Graal  stands  for  the  eternal  nature  of  good,  and  in  particular  is  a 
sign  of  the  power  and  mercy  of  the  living  God.  The  efforts  of  Davenant 
and  his  friends,  imperfect  as  they  may  be,  to  preserve,  or  "achieve"  the 
Graal,  become  a  path  to  spiritual  elevation  which  makes  the  past  live  in 
the  present.  Williams  re-asserts  the  eternal  truth  of  the  Arthurian 
legend  as  it  is  enacted  in  a  contemporary  setting: 

"We're  carrying  the  San  Graal,"  Mornington  said  .... 
"The  Archdeacon's  Galahad,  and  you  can  be  Percivale:  you're 
not  married,  are  you?  And  I'm  Bors--but  I'm  not  married 
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either,  and  Bors  was.  It  doesn't  matter;  you  must  be  Percivale, 
because  you're  a  poet.  And  Bors  was  an  ordinary  workaday 
fellow  like  me.  On,  on  to  Sarras!"  (Williams,  p.  120) 

It  is  this  business  of  identifying  life  with  meaning  and  optimism 
through  the  Graal,  of  making  it  the  focal  point  of  the  struggle,  and 
the  centre  of  interest  throughout  the  novel  which  is  Williams'  particular 
contribution  among  those  writers  of  our  day  who  have  used,  and  added  to, 
the  Arthurian  legend.  Williams  insists  on  defining  the  Graal  from  a 
multiplicity  of  angles: 

For  [Mornington]  approached  the  idea  of  the  sacred  vessel, 
not  as  did  Sir  Giles,  through  antiquity  and  savage  folklore, 
nor  as  did  the  Archdeacon,  through  a  sense  of  religious 
depths  in  which  the  mere  temporary  use  of  a  particular 
vessel  seemed  a  small  thing,  but  through  exalted  poetry  and 
the  high  romantic  tradition  in  literature.  This  living 
light  had  shone  for  so  long  in  his  mind  upon  the  idea  of 
the  Graal  that  it  was  by  now  a  familiar  thing- -Tennyson 
and  Hawker  and  Malory  and  older  writers  still  had  made  it 
familiar,  and  its  familiarity  created  for  it  a  kind  of 
potentiality.  To  deny  it  would  be  to  deny  his  own  past. 

(Williams,  pp.  100-101) 

The  reader  begins  to  see  it  as  embodying  all  things  to  all  men.  In  the 
end  the  Graal  is  revealed  as  a  "living  symbol  of  unleashed  spiritual 
power,  its  force  lying  not  only  in  its  essence,  but  also  in  its  dynamic 
capacity. This  power  is  closely  linked  with  that  which  infuses  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  Church,  in  particular  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist, 
for  which  ritual  the  Graal  had  been  used  innumerable  times  since  Christ's 
first  celebration  with  it.  Through  the  symbol  of  the  Graal,  Williams' 
vision  of  life  emerges  as  a  mixture  of  an  occult  nature,  involving  an 
eucharistic  chalice  with  Arthurian  overtones  and  defining  good  in  a  highly 
orthodox  yet  mystic  kind  of  Christian  faith.  Evil  is  nevertheless  a 
strong  spiritual  reality,  a  "gigantic  negative  force  aimed  at  the  reduction 
of  the  cosmos  ordained  by  the  Divine  Will,  [and  operating]  through  the 
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degradation  of  fallible  human  beings. His  vision  of  life  as  presented 
in  War  in  Heaven  is  an  assertion  of  God's  omnipotence  and  benevolence 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  as  well  as  an  interesting  application  of  aspects 
of  the  Arthurian  story. 

It  is  significant  that  Lewis,  Williams,  and  White  have  used  the 

Arthurian  legend  to  treat  a  common  theme:  the  theme  of  power.  To  a 

greater  or  lesser  degree,  all  three  novels,  That  Hideous  Strength,  War 

in  Heaven,  and  The  Once  and  Future  King,  are  power  novels.  As  such,  they 

are  representative  of  the  literature  of  an  age  in  which  George  Orwell,  at 

least,  saw  the  lust  for  power  to  be  a  most  dangerous  and  rapidly  increasing 

evil.  Indeed,  the  conflict  in  the  novels  of  Williams  and  Lewis  can  be 

expressed  in  the  Faustian  terms  of  knowledge  as  power  (evil)  versus 

knowledge  as  understanding,  and  eventually  wisdom  (good).  In  That 

Hideous  Strength  Lewis  assesses  the  prostitution  of  scientific  knowledge 

through  the  desires  of  man  for  power: 

The  sciences,  good  and  innocent  in  themselves,  had  even  in 
Ransom's  own  time  begun  to  be  subtly  manoeuvred  in  a  certain 
direction.  Despair  of  objective  truth  had  been  increasingly 
insinuated  into  the  scientists;  indifference  to  it,  and  a 
concentration  upon  power,  had  been  the  result.  (Lewis,  p.  120) 

The  vision  of  Utopia,  in  the  propaganda  of  the  NICE,  fades  when  the 

horrible  truth  is  presented  to  the  gullible  initiate  Mark  Studdock: 

All  that  talk  about  the  power  of  Man  over  Nature  is  only  for 
the  canaglia.  You  know,  as  I  do,  that  Man's  power  over  Nature 
means  the  power  of  some  men  over  other  men,  with  Nature  as 
the  instrument.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Man- -it  is  a  word. 

It  is  not  Man  who  will  be  omnipotent,  it  is  some  one  man, 
some  immortal  man.  (Lewis,  p.  105) 

The  revelation  of  the  rule  of  terror  which  lies  behind  every  "perfect" 

state  comes  with  the  same  chilling  certainty  as  it  will  do  to  Orwell's 

Winston  Smith  in  the  cellars  of  the  Ministry  of  Love. 
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Lewis  shows  a  bloodcurdling  picture  of  each  leading  member  in  the 

NICE  scrabbling  to  be  the  "one  man"  who  will  rule  all  others.  In  War 

in  Heaven  there  is  a  similar  evil  scramble  for  power.  Gregory  Persimmons 

desires  "by  the  possession  of  a  magical  thing,  the  Holy  Grail,  to 

achieve  union  with  the  source  of  all  power,  and  so  to  be  lord  over  other 
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people,  and  over  death."  The  theme  of  power  is  central  to  White's 
The  Once  and  Future  King  as  well,  expressed  over  and  over  as  might 
against  right.  The  characteristics  of  the  power  state  are  presented  in 
the  ant land  visit  of  Wart  (the  boy  Arthur)  in  The  Sword  in  the  Stone 
(1958  edition).  Here  all  the  instances  of  the  oppression  of  the  individual 
link  the  episode  specifically  with  Orwell's  1984,  and  in  general  with  the 
vision  of  the  power  state  as  presented  by  Lewis. 

Charles  Williams  did  not  limit  his  use  of  Arthurian  material  to  the 
function  of  a  shaping  principle  in  novels  with  contemporary  settings. 

He  was  an  Arthurian  scholar  and  a  poet  as  well  as  a  novelist.  His 
unfinished  history  of  Arthur,  Arthurian  Torso  (1948),  contains  much  of 
Williams'  Christian  philosophy  and  vision  of  life,  a  highly  mystical  vision. 
As  well,  it  offers  a  valuable  commentary  on  his  unfinished  poem  cycle  on 
the  Arthurian  legend,  of  which  two  installments  were  published  under  the 
titles  of  Taliessin  Through  Logres  (1938)  and  The  Region  of  the  Summer 
Stars  (1944).  The  completed  poems  are  considered,  both  philosophically 
and  artistically,  to  be  his  best  and  most  mature  work.  As  such,  they 
involve  a  statement  of  certain  theological  doctrines  which  were  the  fruit 
of  a  lifetime  of  thought  and  belief  clothed  in  the  story  of  Arthur  and 
his  kingdom.  In  their  application  to  the  Arthurian  theme,  the  most 
important  of  these  doctrines  is  Williams'  theory  of  the  nature  and 


expression  of  love,  or  coinherence. 
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Williams'  Taliessin  Through  Logres  is  a  "vision  of  the  life  of  love."1- 
The  story  of  Arthur  is  given  allegorical  and  symbolic  significance  in 
order  to  present  above  all,  this  "life  of  love."  Love  is  the  principle 
behind  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Arthur's  kingdom.  It  is  love 
in  the  broadest  Christian  sense  of  charity  which  Williams  presents  as 
the  only  force  which  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  No  doubt  the  idea  of 
charity  is  involved  in  T.  H.  White's  principle  of  right;  nevertheless 
the  two  principles  of  love  and  right  are  different,  and  their  difference 
is  the  best  measure  of  the  different  treatment  which  Williams  and  White 
have  given  to  the  Arthurian  legend. 

In  Taliessin  Through  Logres,  Logres  is  part  of  the  whole  Empire  of 
Byzantium:  allegorically  it  stands  for  the  head  or  place  of  thought 
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and  direction,  the  whole  empire  representing  the  "true  physical  body." 

In  earlier  times  a  place  of  perfection  where  mind  and  body  functioned 
in  perfect  spiritual  harmony,  Logres  was  plunged  into  chaos  by  the  dolorous 
blow:  the  wounding  of  King  Pelles  by  Balin  with  the  same  Lance  which 

wounded  Christ.  Taliessin  the  poet  tells  how  King  Arthur,  or  the  mind  of 
man,  restored  the  land;  and  for  a  time  love,  or  coinherence,  brought 
peace.  Keeping  fairly  close  to  the  original  legend,  Taliessin  records 
the  eventual  breaking  up  of  this  order  after  the  achieving  of  the  Grail 
by  Galahad. 

Charles  Williams'  poems  afford  an  artistic  presentation  of  a  way  of 
life  both  Christian  and  mystic  which  their  writer  believed  in  as  the  only 
salvation  for  man  in  the  world  of  today.  Although  the  cycle  ends  with 
a  return  to  darkness  and  chaos,  there  are  differences  between  that  world 
and  the  world  before  the  coming  of  Arthur.  The  differences  are,  first 
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the  "story  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Grail,  which  maintained  itself  in 

men's  minds;  and  [second]  the  fact  of  Galahad,  in  whom  the  way  of  union 
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had  been  known  and  lived." 

It  is  primarily  through  the  three  achievers  of  the  Grail:  Bors, 
Percivale,  and  Galahad,  as  well  as  Arthur  himself,  that  Williams 
approaches  the  problem  of  modern  man.  In  essence,  he  sees  this  problem 
as  fragmentation,  and  the  solution  as  lying  in  the  restoration  of  love, 
in  his  sense  of  the  word  as  coinherence.  This  involves  the  principle 
of  exchange  on  many  levels:  perfect  exchange  between  body  and  mind 
in  the  individual,  mystical  exchange  between  two  individual  lovers. 

The  archetype  of  the  principle  of  exchange  is  the  Incarnation,  the 
exchange  of  man  and  God.  The  doctrine  of  love  is  then  the  coinherence, 
or  union  in  acceptance  of  all  the  conditions  of  our  existence;  the 
result  is  the  harmony  and  joy  which  is  the  mark  and  right  of  every 
Christian.  One  aspect  of  his  theory  of  love  is  found  in  his  treatment 
of  the  relationship  between  Sir  Bors  and  Helayne.  Though  Bors  was  an 
ordinary  working  man,  he  achieved  the  Grail.  Furthermore,  as  depicted 
by  Williams,  Bors  was  not  celibate;  on  the  contrary  his  marriage  was 
such  that  the  "coinherence"  between  himself  and  his  wife  helped  him  to 
achieve  the  direct  vision  of  grace  and  joy.  Williams'  beliefs  in  the 
sacramental  acceptance  of  the  flesh,  as  a  counteraction  to  modern 
exploitation  of  the  flesh,  entered  his  doctrines  of  romantic  love  and 
marriage.20  The  ordinary  and  domestic  character  of  the  story  of  Bors 
makes  his  perhaps  the  most  forceful  exemplification  of  Williams'  doctrine 
of  coinherence  as  a  working  principle  in  life. 

There  is  one  other  theme  embodied  in  Williams'  Arthurian  poems 
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which  has  relevance  to  the  present  study.  This  is  the  function  of  the 
poet  as  the  communicator  of  truth.  This  theme  has  been  touched  on 
earlier  in  this  chapter  in  connection  with  Mr.  White's  work;  thus  it 
provides  another  point  of  reference  between  White  and  Williams.  We  have 
seen  how,  in  the  last  scene  of  The  Candle  in  the  Wind  T,  H.  White  implied 
that  Tom  of  Newbold  Revell,  as  the  recorder  of  Arthur's  ideas,  would 
become  a  receptacle  of  the  truth  which  makes  men  free,  and  in  communicating 
it  to  other  men,  an  instrument  through  which  the  destiny  of  mankind  can 
be  fulfilled.  However,  this  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Word  does  not 
approach  the  exalted  vision  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  poet, 
totally  romantic  in  concept,  which  Charles  Williams  holds. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  theme  of  the  poet's  nature  and 
ability,  Taliessin  becomes  a  central  figure.  Taliessin  Through  Logres 
is  in  one  sense,  the  "struggle  of  the  poet  to  articulate  his  knowledge 
and  in  the  articulation  to  know  it  further."  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  young  poet,  in  his  search  for  truth,  has  been  granted 
direct  revelation  of  God  (his  interview  with  the  Emperor  at  Byzantium). 

He  thus  learns  the  truth  of  life,  endures  the  terrors  of  that  truth,  and 
gains  the  courage  to  follow  the  vision.  The  poems  in  which  Taliessin 
describes  the  rise  and  fall  of  Arthur's  kingdom  present  this  vision  of 
the  truth,  which  involves  basically,  as  previously  stated,  the  principle 
of  coinherence,  or  unity,  or  love.  In  The  Region  of  the  Summer  Stars, 
the  poet  Taliessin  plays  an  even  more  exalted  role,  for  here  the  vision 
is  complete.  "All  is  known  through  the  poetic  genius  of  Taliessin  .... 
If  the  establishment  of  a  common  glory  should  fail  and  the  kingdom  of 
Arthur  break  down,  then  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  must  be  kept  in 
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individual  souls."  This,  essentially,  is  the  answer,  in  one  form  or 
another,  given  by  all  the  writers  discussed  in  this  chapter,  to  the 
question  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  existence,  and,  in  particular, 
existence  in  our  modern  world.  It  is  apparent  that  each  writer  in 
question  has  used  an  age-old  legend  in  order  to  present  his  vision  of 
life,  and  his  solution  to  the  problems  of  life  as  they  exist  in  our  own, 
or  his  own  time. 

The  foregoing  consideration  of  the  Arthurian  legend  in  the  works  of 
Tennyson,  Robinson,  Lewis,  and  Williams  leads  now  to  a  detailed  examination 
of  The  Once  and  Future  King  by  T.  H.  White.  We  have  seen  that  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King  linked  the  epic  and  romance  qualities  of  the  Matter 
of  Britain;  that  E.  A.  Robinson's  Arthurian  poems  infused  psychological 
drama  into  the  conflict;  that  C.  S.  Lewis  introduced  fantasy  elements 
into  the  legendary  material;  and  that  Charles  Williams  used  the  Arthurian 
theme  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  Man's  relationship  with  God.  Each  of 
these  writers  interpreted  the  legend  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
situations.  None,  however,  attempted  to  fuse  all  of  these  elements-- 
epic,  romance,  psychological  drama,  fantasy  and  religion--within  the 
framework  of  the  Arthurian  legend.  This  T.  H.  White  has  achieved,  and 
with  considerable  success.  Not  only  has  he  absorbed  the  contributions 
of  his  predecessors,  but  he  has  attained  to  originality  of  a  high  order 
in  the  world  where  he  transforms  the  "Matter  of  Britain"  into  The  Once 


and  Future  King. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  CHILD  FIGURE,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHILD-HERO 

Among  the  many  shaping  forces  discernible  in  T.  H.  White's  The  Once 
and  Future  King  may  be  listed  the  Arthurian  works  of  Tennyson,  E.  A. 
Robinson,  Charles  Williams,  and  C.  S.  Lewis.  Fortunately,  White  was 
as  original  as  he  was  eclectic.  His  originality  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  his  depiction  of  the  childhood  of  Arthur  and  of  other  key 
characters  in  the  Arthurian  legend.  To  tell  stories  of  childhood  is,  of 
course,  far  from  new,  but  no  one  before  T.  H.  White  had  thought  to  tell, 
in  any  detail,  the  story  of  King  Arthur  as  a  child. 

The  child  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  literature  throughout  the 
two  centuries  since  the  Romantics  introduced  him.  In  general,  the  figure 
will  fall  into  one  of  two  very  broad  main  groups:  first,  the  child  as 
seen  by  Wordsworth  and  Blake  to  be  a  symbol  of  humanity  and  the  integrity 
of  the  individual;  and  second,  in  a  warping  of  this  original  vision  of 
the  child,  it  manifests  itself  as  a  symbol  of  regression  and  escapism-- 
the  eternal  Peter  Pan.  When  an  artist  writes  of  the  child,  one  can  begin 
to  make  a  valid  decision  as  to  the  worth  of  that  artist's  vision  of  life 
simply  by  seeing  where  his  hero  fits  into  the  broad  scheme  of  literature 
dealing  with  the  child  figure.  T.  H.  White's  integrity  as  an  artist 
speaks  for  itself  in  the  vision  of  life  he  conveys  through  his  treatment 
of  the  child  figure  in  The  Once  and  Future  King.  It  is  an  integrity  and 
a  vision  that  one  can  trace  to  Wordsworth  s  the  child  is  father  of  the 
man,"1  as  well  as  to  the  central  tenet  of  the  same  poet's  Michael: 
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...  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 

Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward  looking  thoughts. ^ 

Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  the  Wart's  (the  boy  Arthur's)  schooling,  we  can 

go  as  far  back  as  Rousseau,  who  made  specific  demands  in  respect  to 

education.  Peter  Coveney's  summary  of  Rousseau's  educational  principles 

in  Poor  Monkey,  his  study  of  the  child  figure  in  literature,  is  pertinent 

to  a  discussion  of  the  boy  Arthur's  education: 

...  at  each  stage  [of  his  education]  the  child's  particular 
nature  should  be  respected.  In  infancy,  everything  should 
stimulate  his  senses  and  cultivate  his  body.  His  mind,  his 
reasoning  faculty,  should  be  kept  dormant  as  long  as  possible. 

In  childhood,  his  rational  powers  should  be  stimulated  by 
activity  only,  and  never  by  argument,  never  by  words. 

Throughout  his  education  the  child  should  be  confronted  by 
the  consequences  of  action,  and  never  be  deadened  by  the 
weight  of  words. 

Rousseau's  educational  principles,  as  summarized  thus,  afford  an  accurate 
description  of  the  principles  behind  the  Wart's  education.  Although  the 
very  first  words  of  The  Sword  in  the  Stone  list  the  departments  of  Kay's 
and  Wart's  formal  training,  that  is  about  all  we  hear  of  book-learning. 

The  introductory  hassle  between  Sir  Ector  and  Sir  Grummore  Grummursum  over 
educational  principles,  and  the  initial  quest  for  a  new  tutor  establish 
the  emphasis  of  The  Sword  in  the  Stone  upon  the  theme  of  the  education  of 
the  child-hero  in  the  Rousseauistic ,  or  Romantic,  school. 

White's  very  first  sentence  sets  forth  the  educational  programme 
laid  down  by  the  governess,  who  seems  somewhat  unsympathetic  to  childhood 

and  to  the  child  personality: 

On  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  it  was  Court  Hand  and 
Summulae  Logicales,  while  the  rest  of  the  week  it  was  Organon, 
Repetition  and  Astrology.  (p.  3) 

In  the  opening  conversation  of  the  book,  Sir  Grummore  and  Sir  Ector  complete 
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the  platform  of  the  conservative  educationalist.  Sir  Ector  defines  his 
idea  of  a  "first-rate  eddication":  "When  I  was  their  age  I  was  doin' 
all  this  Latin  and  stuff  at  five  o'clock  every  mornin' .  Happiest  time 
of  me  life.  Pass  the  port"  (pp.  3-4).  This  is  all  that  need  be  said  to 
establish  an  antithesis  between  the  two  educational  programmes-- the 
traditional  (upheld  by  the  governess,  Sir  Ector,  and  Sir  Grummore)  and 
the  progressive-Romantic  (introduced  by  Merlyn).  The  programme  of  the 
governess,  which  ignores  the  personality  and  nature  of  the  child,  is 
replaced  by  the  experiential  programme  of  Merlyn,  who  had  had,  no  doubt, 
during  his  early  manhood,  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  Rousseau.  The 
rest  of  The  Sword  in  the  Stone  is  concerned  with  the  Rousseau- type 
education  of  the  two  boys,  of  the  Wart  in  particular.  Wart's  training 
is  in  terms  of  action,  not  words.  He  is  compelled  to  do,  but  not 
necessarily  to  think.  This  comes  only  much  later;  in  fact,  only  after 
Wart  has  become  King  Arthur.  The  two  stages  are  clearly  marked  out  by 
White.  The  purely  experiential  education  of  Wart's  childhood  is  succeeded 
by  a  period  of  specifically  mental  training.  It  is  only  when  Arthur 
becomes  a  young  man  that  Merlyn  asks  him  to  think  about,  and  apply,  the 
adventurous  experiences  of  his  boyhood.  The  transition  from  the 
introductory  period  to  the  more  advanced  stage  in  Arthur's  education  is 
clearly  marked  by  a  conversation  between  Arthur  and  Merlyn  in  which  the 
old  magician  is  helping  the  young  king  to  understand  the  nature  of  war 
in  a  moral  sense.  In  order  to  make  him  understand,  Merlyn  recalls  to 
Arthur  some  of  his  boyhood  adventures.  Arthur  begins  to  see  their  signifi¬ 
cance:  he  remembers  that  he  much  preferred  the  society  of  the  peace-loving 

white  geese  to  that  of  the  barbarous  ants. 
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The  application  of  Arthur's  early  Rousseauistic  training  continued 

for  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  Until  the  end  Arthur  struggled  mentally 

with  the  problems  of  life  and  always  attempted  to  solve  them  by  a  re-working 

of  what  Merlyn  had  taught  him  in  his  boyhood.  It  is  important  to  notice 

that  Merlyn  was  a  much  keener  Rousseauist  than  was  T.  H.  White.  For 

Rousseau,  as  for  the  Romantics,  the  original  nature  of  the  child  was 

innocence.  The  Romantic  belief  that  man  was  born  in  a  state  of  grace 

was  expressed  by  Wordsworth  in  "The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar"  where  the  poet 

tells  us  to  "be  assured"  that  man  is  born  with  a  "heaven-regarding  eye  and 
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front  sublime."  This,  however,  was  not  T.  H.  White's  position.  Although 
he  upheld  the  Romantic  tradition  of  the  child  in  matters  of  practical 
education,  he  was  at  the  same  time,  a  believer  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  man  as  a  fallen  creature.  Man  is  born  in  a  state  of  original  sin,  says 
White,  and  when  Merlyn  teaches  Arthur  that  man  is  not  thus  born,’’  he  commits 
the  central  error  of  his  life,  one  which  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
tragedy  of  Arthur's  life.  It  is  only  after  Arthur  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  man's  fallen  state,  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  as  king,  that  he  is 
able  to  deal  realistically  with  the  problems  of  his  kingdom. 

In  the  first  two  books  of  The  Once  and  Future  King--The  Sword  in  the 
Stone  and  The  Queen  of  Air  and  Darkness--White  deals  with  this  matter 
of  the  nature  of  man  in  terms  of  the  child  figure.  We  see  that  the  true 
nature  of  man  is  very  much  present  in  the  capacity  of  the  child  for 
either  good  or  evil.  Man's  nature  can  be  expressed,  perhaps,  in  the  terms 
innocence-experience  in  reference  to  the  child.  Thus  White's  personality 
theories  place  The  Once  and  Future  King  very  much  in  the  post-Freudian, 
post  Turn  of  the  Screw  era  of  literature.  Here  is  none  of  the 
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sentimentalizing  of  childhood  as  a  state  of  innocence  which  must  be 
preserved  at  all  costs,  even  the  cost  of  death.  Happily,  this  cult  ran 
itself  out  at  the  end  of  the  Victorian  era. 

White's  child  Wart  is  in  contrast  to  the  children  of  the  morbid  school 
of  the  late  eighteen  hundreds.  He  is  adventurous,  curious,  mischievous, 
and  lively.  Above  all,  he  is  born,  not  in  a  state  of  innocence,  but  in 
a  state  of  imperfection.  On  his  own  small  scale  he  reflects  the  human 
condition  as  seen  by  the  artist  who  posits  a  moral  world.  The  child  has 
the  capacity  for  infinite  good,  or  infinite  evil,  or  all  the  degrees  and 
shades  in  between  these  two  extremes.  White  brings  out  these  various 
contrasts  in  the  first  two  books  by  dealing  first  with  the  childhoods 
of  Kay  and  Wart  in  The  Sword  in  the  Stone,  and  subsequently  with  those 
of  the  four  Orkney  brothers  in  The  Queen  of  Air  and  Darkness.  There  is 
also,  in  The  Ill-Made  Knight,  a  significant  sketch  of  the  childhood  of 
Lancelot.  By  the  time  these  various  pictures  of  childhood  are  assembled, 
we  have  a  fairly  complicated  gallery  of  innocence  and  corruption  which 
eventually  sorts  itself  into  the  adult  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
that  is  to  occupy  the  last  two  books.  In  a  broad  sense,  we  emerge  with 
the  mature  Lancelot  and  Arthur  on  the  side  of  goodness  in  their 
confrontation  with  Gawaine,  Agravaine,  and  Gaheris  as  corruption.  Kay 
and  Gareth  represent  a  middle  position. 

The  fact  that  the  Wart  and  Kay  are  disciplined  in  the  same  educational 
programme  makes  the  varying  results  more  interesting  and  more  complicated. 
Granted,  Kay  does  not  partake  as  fully  as  does  the  Wart  in  the  fantastic 
adventures  with  animals  which  Merlyn  arranges,  but  he  has  the  constant 
example  of  Merlyn  before  him,  and  the  benefit  of  Merlyn' s  wisdom  to  almost 
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the  same  degree  as  has  the  Wart.  Yet  this  education  produces  two  very 
different  young  men.  That  this  will  be  so  is  known  to  Merlyn,  who 
reprimands  Kay  at  their  first  meeting.  Kay  speaks  insolently,  flippantly 
describing  Merlyn  as  "the  old  man."  Merlyn' s  rebuke  is  stern: 

"Kay,"  said  Merlyn,  suddenly  terrible,  "thou  wast  ever 
a  proud  and  ill-tongued  speaker,  and  a  misfortunate  one.  Thy 
sorrow  will  come  from  thine  own  mouth."  (p.  34) 

The  disappointing  child  Kay  develops  into  his  equally  disappointing  adult 

self.  With  Kay  as  Arthur's  companion  in  growing  up.  White  emphasizes 

the  wide  differences  there  are  between  human  personalities  at  any  stage 

of  development.  Although  his  manners  have  become  better,  as  a  young  man 

Kay  has  not  improved  much  in  understanding.  He  often  interrupts 

conversations  between  the  young  King  Arthur  and  Merlyn  when  the  latter 

is  defining  the  moral  implications  in  waging  a  war.  Kay  cannot  be 

bothered  with  ethical  considerations.  He  constantly  annoys  Merlyn  with 

remarks  such  as,  "Racial  history  is  beyond  me  ...  .  Nobody  knows 

which  race  is  which.  They  are  all  serfs  in  any  case"  (p.  232).  Kay  is 

obviously  a  shallow  young  man,  equipped  with  an  all- too-easily  accommodated 

set  of  values.  When  Arthur  protests  that  he  is  becoming  interested  in 

questions  of  right  and  wrong,  the  selfish  and  trivial  mind  of  Kay  prompts 

him  to  interrupt  Merlyn' s  explanation  of  how  King  Lot  fits  into  the 

picture:  "No,"  said  Kay.  "Talk  about  the  Queen.  She  sounds  more 

interesting"  (p.  239).  Kay,  who  is  described  by  White  as  a  child  superior 

in  intelligence,  overly  sensitive,  and  born  to  lead,  becomes  as  a  grown 

man  a  follower:  undistinguished,  characterized  by  many  pettinesses, 

small  jealousies,  and  irritable  skirmishes  with  life.  A  child  whom  one 

cannot  help  liking,  he  is  nevertheless  easily  corrupted  in  a  thousand 
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small  ways,  in  spite  of  the  loving  example  and  care  of  Merlyn. 

Paradoxically,  the  Wart,  who  as  a  child  is  in  every  way  undistinguished 

(a  born  follower)  somewhat  stupid  and  certainly  not  the  possessor  of  a 

sensitive  imagination  like  Kay,  becomes  the  paragon  of  men:  pre-eminent 

for  his  personal  example  of  justice,  love,  loyalty,  self lessness^ and 

universal  magnanimity.  Rousseau's  educational  programme,  White  apparently 

feels,  does  not  ensure  guaranteed  results.  These  two  young  boys,  who 

are  brought  up  in  the  same  loving  environment,  equally  sheltered  from 
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corrupting  influences,  become  two  very  different  young  men. 

The  contrast  between  corruption  and  innocence,  which  is  presented 
only  in  terms  of  white  and  grey  when  we  look  at  Wart  and  Kay,  becomes 
black  and  white  when  we  compare  the  Orkney  children  of  Dunlothian  Castle 
to  the  children  of  the  Castle  Sauvage.  The  first  two  books  become 
complementary  treatises  on  how  to,  and  how  not  to,  bring  up  children. 

In  comparing  The  Sword  in  the  Stone  and  The  Queen  of  Air  and  Darkness 
as  treatises  on  education,  we  realize  that  Merlyn' s  disappointing  pupil 
was  after  all  only  a  Kay,  whereas  his  successful  one  was  an  Arthur. 

The  Orkney  children  are  subjected  by  the  author  to  an  environment  in 
which  the  results  of  their  childhood  experiences--particular ly  in  the 
adult  personalities  of  Agravaine  and  later  on  of  Mordred--are  grim  indeed. 

As  children  these  two  are  completely  corrupted  through  the  black  influence 

of  their  mother  Morgause;  as  adults  they  represent  the  active  principle 

of  evil.  In  the  childhood  picture  of  the  Orkney  brothers,  however,  all 

is  not  blackness.  Even  as,  in  spite  of  Merlyn' s  influence  we  have  a  Kay, 

so  here,  in  spite  of  Morgause 's  influence,  we  have  a  Gareth.  ("Gareth 

was  a  generous  boy.  He  hated  the  idea  of  strength  against  weakness"  p.  221.) 
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Nevertheless  the  broad  distinctions  between  the  two  groups  of 

children  are  very  strong.  The  whole  of  the  first  book  in  the  tetralogy 

shows  the  process  of  instilling  into  the  young  boy  Wart  individual 

values  such  as  love  and  duty,  which  will  make  him  a  great  king.  His 

education  is,  above  all,  a  moral  education.  He  learns,  through 

example  and  precept,  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  White 

brings  this  lesson  to  the  reader  again  and  again  in  The  Sword  in  the 

Stone,  and  he  re-enforces  it  by  the  method  of  contrast  in  the  first 

words  of  his  next  book,  The  Queen  of  Air  and  Darkness.  There  he 

describes  the  childhood  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  very  different  up-bringing 

which  they  were  experiencing.  Morgause  "had  brought  them  up--perhaps 

through  indifference  or  through  laziness  or  even  through  some  kind  of 

possessive  cruelty--with  an  imperfect  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  It 

was  as  if  they  could  never  know  when  they  were  being  good  or  when  they 

were  being  bad"  (p.  217).  This  description  of  the  child-raising 

techniques  of  Queen  Morgause  explains  much  in  the  later  lives  of  her 

sons.  White  emphasizes  the  importance  of  childhood  experiences  in 

forming  future  characters  by  constantly  recalling  and  comparing  those 

of  the  Orkneys  with  those  of  Arthur.  For  instance,  the  young  king 

"had  never  been  unjustly  treated,  for  one  thing,  so  he  was  kind  to 

other  people"  (p.  225).  The  many  scenes  with  animals  in  the  first  two 

books  also  heighten  the  differences  between  the  two  pcfitures  of 

childhood.  White  shows  the  Wart's  love  for  the  hounds,  his  respect  and 

admiration  for  the  falcons,  and  his  fondness  for  and  interest  in  birds. 

His  love  of  animals  is  shown  in  the  Wart's  adventure  with  Cully  the  hawk, 

when  the  boy  endangers  himself  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  bird. 

This  adventure  with  the  hawk  leads  to  the  meeting  of  boy  and  tutor  at 
Merlyn's  well,  and  eventually  to  the  meeting  with  Archimedes  the  owl, 
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in  whom  the  Wart  expresses  unrestrained  delight.  The  boy  learns  courage 
from  Cully,  and  patience  from  Archimedes.  From  all  his  animal  friends 
he  learns  sympathy.  Thus  the  Wart's  animal  adventures  encourage  the 
growth  of  right  thinking  and  virtuous  action.  The  ability  of  such 
relationships  to  extend  and  reciprocate  themselves  is  shown  in  his  final 
adventure  with  his  animal  friends  at  the  end  of  The  Sword  in  the  Stone. 

At  this  moment  the  love  he  gave  them  is  given  back  to  him,  to  become  the 
source  of  strength  which  enables  him  to  win  the  sword  in  the  stone.  The 
power  of  love  is  the  source  of  divine  authority  in  kingship.  Wart's 
animal  friends  have  taught  him  this,  and  Arthur  the  King  never  forgets 
this  in  dealing  with  his  subjects.  Although  his  fantastic  adventures 
will  fade  from  Arthur's  mind,  his  love  for  animals  will  not;  when  he  is 
king,  one  of  his  greatest  sources  of  pleasure  lies  in  his  Tower  menagerie. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  this  with  one  of  the  scenes  White 
depicts  on  the  shores  of  the  Out-Isles.  The  children  of  Morgause  find 
two  donkeys  in  the  street  and  ride  them  down  to  the  harbour: 

The  idea  which  the  children  had  was  to  hurt  the  donkeys. 

Nobody  had  told  them  that  it  was  cruel  to  hurt  them  .  .  .  (p,  247) 

The  inability  of  the  children  to  sense  pain  or  feeling  or  right  and 
wrong  in  dealing  with  creatures  inferior  to  themselves  characterizes  their 
attitude  to  human  life  as  well.  The  savagery  of  the  young  boys  does  not 
diminish  with  maturity.  White  has  created  two  parallel  scenes  to  indicate 
the  growth  of  cruelty  and  brutality,  which  is  the  only  change  in  the 
family  relationship  between  the  young  brothers  and  their  grown-up  selves. 

The  two  scenes  involve  violent  quarrels:  in  the  first  instance,  between 
the  four  older  boys,  and  in  the  second,  between  the  five  men  (Mordred  is 
now  added  to  the  picture).  The  second  scene  is  an  almost  exact  echo  of 
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the  first. 

The  childhood  quarrel,  significantly,  develops  over  the  mother 
Morgause.  Agravaine  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  knights  (Pellinore  and 
Palomides)  with  his  mother  and  feels  uneasily  that  "it  is  not  right." 
Gawaine,  as  fanatical  in  his  loyalty  to  the  clan  as  Agravaine  in  his 
twisted  way  is  to  his  mother,  cannot  bear  to  hear  it  said  that  an 
Orkney  can  do  wrong.  Gawaine  is  subject  to  blind  fits  of  physical  rage, 
but  Agravaine  is  something  like  Kay.  He  is  intelligent,  imaginative, 
and  physically  weak.  He  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  pain,  which  suggests 
itself  to  him  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  to  Kay.  Kay  resolves  his 
fear  by  taking  unfair  advantage  of  his  size  in  fist  fights  with  the 
scrawnier  Wart.  Agravaine  resorts  to  drawing  a  knife  on  his  brother. 

The  scene  is  horrifying  in  its  savagery.  The  two  brothers  fight  to  take 
one  another's  lives:  the  one  because  of  a  mind  completely  distorted, 
the  other  because  of  a  body  which  he  cannot  control. 

The  even  more  chilling  fight  that  takes  place  among  the  grown 
brothers  runs  along  the  same  lines.  Mordred,  as  warped  and  twisted 
by  his  feeling  for  his  mother  as  Agravaine  had  been  before  him,  demands 
that  the  brothers  accuse  Guenever  of  adultery  to  the  King's  face.  This 
proposal  offends  Gawaine' s  sense  of  the  clan  honor.  He  will  not  have  the 
Orkneys  dabbling  in  such  sordidness.  Just  as  when  they  were  children, 
Agravaine  would  say,  "Go  on,  then,  hit  me  again  to  show  how  clever  you 
are,"  (p.  282)  Mordred  now  taunts  Gawaine:  "Go  on.  Strike  me.  It  will 
show  your  courage  ....  The  situation  passed  out  of  control:  they 
began  acting  like  puppets,  as  if  it  had  happened  bef ore--which  it  had” 

(pp.  556-7).  The  child  is  indeed  father  of  the  man.  Once  more  Agravaine 
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draws  his  sword  on  his  own  brother.  Once  again  Gawaine,  driven  by  his 
passionate  loyalty  to  his  family,  strikes  back.  Once  again  Gareth,  the 
generous  one,  prevents  each  man  from  shedding  the  blood  of  his  brother. 

There  is  much  evidence,  then,  to  support  the  statement  that  White's 
first  two  books  form  a  treatise  on  the  education  of  children,  and  that 
White  is  an  advocate  of  the  kind  of  education  set  forth  by  Rousseau. 

As  an  educator,  White  was  Romantic,  or  progressive.  As  a  theorizer  on 
the  nature  of  children,  White  was  not  a  Romantic,  nor  was  he  a  Puritan. 

The  evidence  of  the  first  two  books  indicates  that  he  was  a  Freudian 
realist.  One  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  most  terrible, scenes  in  the 
whole  tetralogy  is  a  forceful  demonstration  of  this.  This  is  the 
passage  in  which  the  four  brothers  capture  the  unicorn  in  an  attempt 
to  gain  their  mother's  affection.  It  is  a  scene  which  brings  into  sharp 
focus  White's  manifold  interests  and  abilities,  a  scene  which  concentrates 
many  of  the  influences  which  we  can  trace  in  White's  writing.  It  is  a 
scene  of  childhood  which  is  an  interpretation  of  life,  at  once  mythical, 
symbolic  and  naturalistic,  medieval  and  modern. 

Once  again  White  juxtaposes  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of 
man.  Here,  however,  there  is  no  Wordsworthian  sense  of  oneness.  The 
division,  the  conflict,  is  very  real  and  strongly  felt  by  the  boys.  The 
unicorn  is  regarded  at  best  as  a  tool,  and  at  worst  as  a  hated  enemy. 

Expounding  on  the  nature  of  unicorns  and  theory  of  their  capture 
allows  White  to  indulge  himself  in  his  love  of  medieval  lore.  The  boys 
betake  themselves  to  the  only  tutor  they  have  ever  known,  St.  Toirdealbhach, 
who  thumbs  through  his  Bestiary,  the  Liber  de  Natura  Quorundam  Animalium, 
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in  search  of  the  required  information.  The  directions  which  are  given  for 
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the  capture  of  the  unicorn  are  precisely  those  of  the  twelfth  century 

Bestiary  which  White  himself  translated: 

A  virgin  girl  is  led  to  where  he  lurks,  and  there  she  is  sent 
off  by  herself  into  the  wood.  He  soon  leaps  into  her  lap 
when  he  sees  her,  and  embraces  her,  and  hence  he  gets  caught. 

(Book  of  Beasts,  p.  21 ,  cf .  The  Once  and  Future  King,  p.  262) 

The  scene  with  the  unicorn  indicates  White's  consciousness  as  a  twentieth 
century,  post-Freudian  writer,  a  consciousness  which  is  implicit  in  every 
page  of  the  book.  The  unicorn  scene  is  the  central  exposition  of  the 
Oedipal  complex  which  dominates  the  lives  of  the  Orkney  brothers,  and  as 
such  can  be  directly  compared  with  such  typical  twentieth  century  expressions 
as  D.  H.  Lawrence's  "The  Rocking  Horse  Winner."  For  White,  no  less  than 
for  Lawrence,  twisted  sexual  yearnings  can  result  in  the  destruction  of 
a  meaningful  family  unit  when  spiritual  values  are  replaced  with 
material  values.  Lawrence's  story  of  the  child  Paul's  desperate  attempt 
to  buy  his  mother's  love  with  money  is  surpassed  in  White's  picture 
of  the  four  boys'  terrible  attempt  to  win  their  mother's  attention  with 
the  gift  of  the  unicorn.  Here,  Morgause  has  replaced  her  husband  with 
other  men,  rather  than  with  material  desires. 

In  Poor  Monkey,  his  study  of  the  child  figure  in  literature,  Peter 
Coveney  has  emphasized  the  influence  of  the  work  of  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  in  the  literature  of  this  century,  in  particular  the 
influence  of  Freud's  work.  He  cites  in  particular  Freud's  Essay  on 
Infantile  Sexuality  as  a  major  factor  in  terminating  the  cult  of  the 
"innocent"  child  which  permeated  nineteenth  century  literature.  One  of 
Freud's  major  theories  was,  of  course,  the  statement  of  the  Oedipal 
complex,  resolved  in  normal  fashion  by  most  children,  unresolved  in  a 
few,  but  a  part  of  every  childhood.  He  thus  stated  that  sexuality  was 
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a  part  of  every  young  child's  nature.  This  alone,  once  it  became 
generally  accepted  as  fact,  was  enough  to  revolutionize  the  picture  of 
childhood.  A  second  most  important  result  of  Freud's  work  was  the 
attention  subsequently  focused  on  childhood  experience  as  a  key  to  adult 
behavior.  Coveney  remarks: 

It  was  ...  to  the  developmental  factor  of  the 
individual  during  his  earliest  infancy  and  childhood  that 
Freud  was  to  devote  so  much  of  his  analytic  attention  .  .  . 

For  Freud,  the  adult's  life  would  in  great  part  be 
determined  by  the  adjustments  achieved,  or  not  achieved,  by 
the  Ego  during  the  earliest  phase  of  infantile  development. 

The  quantity  of  later  maladjustment  would  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  rearing  of  the  child  during  his  very  earliest 
years,  and  the  redirection  he  could  effect  with  the  aid  of 
parents  and  teachers  upon  the  impulses  arising  from  his 
infantile  unconscious,  redirecting  them  into  sublimated  and 
socially-acceptable  forms. 9 

To  understand  White's  picture  of  childhood  and  his  presentation  of  man's 
condition  the  reader  must  be  aware  of  the  Freudian  theories  behind  The 
Once  and  Future  King,  because  they  constitute  a  major  shaping  factor  in 
the  work.  It  is  in  Freudian  terms  that  White  tries  in  part  to  account 
for  the  central  incident  in  Arthur's  personal  tragedy.  He  recalls  for 
the  reader  that  Arthur,  after  all,  had  never  known  a  mother,  and 
suggests  that  the  appeal  of  Morgause  was  that  of  the  mother  he  could 
not  remember.  Even  Arthur's  childhood  is  linked  to  Freud's  analysis  of 
the  Oedipal  complex,  but  it  is  in  the  Orkney  children  in  particular, 
and  specifically  in  the  events  concerning  the  capture  of  the  unicorn, 
that  the  Oedipal  theory  is  employed. 

White  draws  the  unicorn  episode  from  medieval  lore,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  proceeds  to  transform  that  episode  into  twentieth  century  terms. 

The  crucial  link,  of  course,  is  that  between  the  unicorn  and  virginity; 
the  transforming  power  that  of  Agravaine's  conduct.  It  is  he  most  of  all 
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who  has  been  affected  by  his  mother's  witchlike  fascination.  Agravaine 
is  the  one  who  makes  an  identification  between  the  maid  Meg  and  his 
mother:  "This  girl  ...  is  my  mother.  This  is  what  our  Mammy  was  at 

doing  yesterday.  And  I  am  going  to  be  Sir  Grummore"  (p.  263).  The 
four  boys  are  armed  with  "real  boar-spears."  Agravaine' s  twisted  mother- 
love  compels  him  to  make  sadistic  suggestions  about  the  tying  up  of  Meg, 
Although  the  other  three  boys  decide  to  take  the  unicorn  home  alive, 
Agravaine  rushes  forward,  "jabbing  his  spear  into  its  slim  quarters  .  .  .  . 
[He  bawls,]  "This  girl  is  my  mother.  He  [the  unicorn]  put  his  head  in 
her  lap.  He  had  to  die"  (p.  266).^ 

The  scene  of  the  unicorn's  arrival  affords  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  of  White's  symbolic  descriptions:  "He  was  such  a  noble  animal,  .  .  . 
that  he  carried  a  beauty  with  him  ....  The  eyes,  circled  by  this 
sad  and  beautiful  darkness,  were  so  sorrowful,  lonely,  gentle  and  nobly 
tragic,  that  they  killed  all  other  emotion  except  love  ....  His 
eyes  brimmed  with  trustfulness,  and  he  lifted  his  near  fore  in  a 
gesture  of  pawing"  (p.  265). 

Agravaine 's  perverted  reaction  to  the  unicorn  as  a  symbol  of  love 
and  beauty  is  only  the  first  indication  that  Morgause  has  "devoured" 
all  her  sons.  As  an  adult,  each  Orkney  child  reacts  in  a  different 
way  to  her  treatment  during  childhood,  but  the  result  is  a  uniform  desire 
to  destroy  Arthur  and  his  kingdom.  Years  later  Agravaine  completes 
the  action  which  he  symbolically  commits  during  his  childhood.  He 
kills  his  mother  while  she  is  in  bed  with  Lamorak,  and  decapitates  her. 

The  Oedipal  complex,  which  is  sublimated  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
by  the  other  brothers  (with  the  exception  of  Mordred)  remains  unresolved 
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in  Agravaine,  where  it  grows  and  festers  through  the  years.  Though 
Mordred  never  marries,  the  other  brothers  eventually  do.  Gawaine  fills 
the  gap  caused  by  the  absence  of  his  mother's  love  through  his  fierce 
clan  loyalty.  Thus  his  deprived  childhood  produces  a  man  whose  fanaticism 
proves  as  fatal  for  Arthur's  hopes  as  do  Agravaine' s  hatred  and  Mordred 's 
insanity.  The  circumstances  of  Gawaine 's  childhood  are  responsible  for 
his  peculiar  regard  for  Arthur  and  his  irrational  jealousy  of  Lancelot. 
Having  never  successfully  identified  with  a  father-image  during  the 
period  of  "latency,"  Gawaine  is  unconsciously  trying  to  solve  this 
conflict  as  an  adult.  Only  an  unconscious  desire  of  this  kind  can  account 
for  his  irrational  attitude  toward  Lancelot,  whom  he  sees  as  a  rival  for 
the  affections  of  Arthur.  These  emotional  undercurrents  do  much  to 
complicate  the  tragedy  in  its  final  stages.  Gareth  alone  of  the  Orkneys 
is  able  to  resolve  successfully  into  a  "generous"  love  of  all  mankind, 
and  a  regard  for  all  that  is  honorable  in  men,  the  anguish  of  loneliness 
which  he  had  felt  as  a  child.  Gaheris,  one  presumes,  is  too  stupid 
and  insensitive  to  experience  great  crises  even  on  the  level  of  the 
unconscious. 

White  emphasizes  the  significance  of  the  unicorn  scene  in  the  child¬ 
hood  of  the  Orkneys  by  relating  it  to  later  events.  He  keeps  referring 
to  it  in  a  way  that  makes  the  killing  of  the  unicorn  one  of  the  key 
scenes  of  the  novel.  Gareth,  the  one  child  who  manages  to  overcome  the 
damage  incurred  in  childhood,  reaches  a  moment  of  self-knowledge  in  the 
light  of  the  unicorn  episode.  The  revelation  occurs  during  that  other 
key  family  scene  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Orkneys:  the  fight  of  the  five 
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grown  brothers.  As  emotions  reach  the  breaking  point  and  Gawaine  and 
Agravaine  struggle  to  kill  each  other,  Gareth's  life  "suddenly  fitted  into 
a  pattern  and  recognized  itself.  Their  murdered  mother,  and  the  unicorn, 
and  the  man  now  drawing,  and  a  child  in  a  store-room  flashing  a  dirk: 
these  had  made  him  cry  out"  (p.  557). 

The  way  then,  in  which  White  pictures  childhood  is  typical  of 
post-Freudian  literature,  but  White  has  other  affinities  as  well.  The 
depiction  of  Lancelot's  childhood  has  Adlerian  overtones.  Lancelot's 
sense  of  guilt,  the  belief  that  his  ugliness  is  a  sign  and  punishment 
for  some  corruption  in  his  nature,  and  his  desire  to  compensate  for  his 
ugliness  through  his  prowess  and  to  atone  for  guilt  in  his  promise  to 
God,  remind  one  of  a  current  psychological  notion:  over-compensation. 

In  White's  invitation  to  a  psychological  interpretation,  however,  there 
is  little  to  surprise  the  contemporary  reader,  except  perhaps  his  ability 
to  use  with  freshness  psychological  material  which  has  sometimes  been 
overworked  and  tastelessly  used  in  modern  literature. 

What  is  surprising,  however,  is  that  White  does  so  extensively  deal 

with  childhood,  when,  as  he  tells  us,  he  takes  as  his  source  Malory's 

Le  Morte  d 'Arthur.  Le  Morte  d 'Arthur  covers  the  boyhood  of  the  king  in 

a  very  few  sentences,  dwelling  only  on  the  mysterious  birth  and  the 
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winning  of  the  sword  in  the  stone.  White  gives  an  account  not  only  of 
the  boyhood  of  the  king  and  his  foster-brother  Kay,  but  of  the  Orkneys 
and  of  Lancelot,  the  "best  knight  of  the  world."  Thus,  bearing  in  mind 
that  White  is  reworking  Malory's  Arthurian  story,  the  fact  that  he  develops 
the  leading  figures  in  their  childhoods  is  significant.  The  Once  and 
Future  King  becomes,  not  simply  a  retelling,  but  a  new  telling  of  the 
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Arthurian  legend.  The  fact  that  two  of  the  four  books  of  the  tetralogy 

deal  with  childhood  emphasizes  Freud's  own  assertions  as  to  the 

importance  of  the  period  of  childhood.  With  his  original  emphasis  on 

childhood,  White  has  made  a  timeless  legend  more  significant  for  the 

contemporary  reader  by  interpreting  it  in  the  light  of  current  belief. 

This  essentially  is  the  greatest  innovation  in  White's  version  of  the 

Arthurian  legend--the  amount  of  time  and  space  he  devotes  to  the  childhoods 

of  the  various  leading  characters.  The  fact  that  half  the  book  is 

concerned  with  these  various  childhoods  demonstrates  White's  belief  that 

the  early  period  of  life  is  equally  as  important  in  the  final  resolution 

of  events  as  the  longer  period  (in  terms  of  years)  of  adulthood.  In 

thus  stressing  childhood  White  is  influenced  largely  by  Freud,  for  it 

was  he,  as  before  stated,  who  devoted  so  much  of  his  analytic  attention 

"to  the  developmental  factor  of  the  individual  during  his  earliest 
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infancy  and  childhood."  The  many  links  which  White  establishes  between 
the  events  of  childhood  and  those  of  adulthood  join  the  last  two  books 
with  the  first  two  in  a  cause  and  effect  relationship;  for  in  terms  of 
mood  and  tone,  the  last  two  books  are  not  united  with  the  first  two. 

In  the  first  two  books  White  develops  a  sense  of  unity  with  a 
frequent  foreshadowing  of  the  events  of  the  last  two.  Merlyn's  prophesies 
accomplish  this.  There  is  a  strongly  ironic  thread  running  throughout 
the  novel,  and  because  the  tale  is  a  familiar  one  White  frequently  employs 
tragic  irony,  especially  in  the  conversations  between  Merlyn  and  his 
young  pupil.  A  good  example  is  the  conversation  between  Wart  and  Merlyn 
on  the  eve  of  Kay's  knighthood,  when  the  Wart  declares  that  he  would 
like  to  encounter  "all  the  evil  in  the  world"  (p.  184).  Merlyn  tells 
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him  if  that  were  to  happen  he  would  be  conquered  and  would  suffer  for 
it.  The  chapter  ends  with  a  description  of  the  mannerism  Merlyn 
unconsciously  adopts  when  he  is  most  upset:  "He  thrust  the  end  of  his 
beard  into  his  mouth,  stared  tragically  at  the  fire,  and  began  to  munch 
it  fiercely"  (p.  184). 

In  the  same  way  that  the  first  two  books  constantly  look  forward, 
the  last  two  as  constantly  hark  back.  Again,  this  most  often  occurs 
when  Merlyn  and  Arthur  are  talking:  when  Merlyn  is  trying  to  explain  to 
Arthur  the  applications  of  his  childhood  education,  and  later  on  when 
Arthur  is  trying  to  solve  for  himself  the  problem  of  evil  by  remembering 
what  Merlyn  had  taught  him. 

The  education  theme  is  the  strongest  unifying  factor  in  The  Sword 
in  the  Stone.  The  education  of  the  child-hero  is  ih  fact  the  theme 
of  the  first  half  of  White's  work,  and  itself  is  closely  tied  in  with  the 
larger  theme  of  the  entire  book:  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  or  man's 
condition  in  the  universe.  Stated  in  another  way,  the  two  parts  of  the 
book  can  be  described  as  a  preparation  or  education  for  kingship  followed 
by  the  fulfilling  of  the  kingship.  The  formative  period  of  childhood 
is  seen  as  a  necessary  and  important  part  of  the  whole  story,  and  White's 
treatment  of  the  child  can  justly  be  considered  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
Arthurian  legend. 

The  Wart's  moral  education,  as  we  have  seen,  will  serve  him  well 
in  daily  life,  but  it  must  do  more.  It  must  teach  the  exceptional 
selflessness  and  sense  of  duty  which  resides  in  a  great  king.  In  the 
face  of  what  he  must  eventually  become,  the  Wart  is  not  unpromising 
material.  Before  his  education  even  begins,  we  see  that  he  has  a  stout 
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heart,  and  that  he  does  not  give  in  easily  before  difficulties  (p.  13). 

The  Wart  trusts  God,  (p.  15)  he  is  thoughtful  of  others, ^  he  is 

truthful,  (p.  19)  and  he  is  fearless. ^ 

In  his  very  first  lesson,  when  Merlyn  transforms  him  into  a  small 

fish,  Arthur  is  given  a  most  important  maxim  to  remember  as  king,  for 

the  king  is  essentially  alone.  The  maxim  will  be  hard  for  him  to  follow: 

"Education  is  experience,  and  the  essence  of  experience  is  self-reliance" 

(p.  41).  The  Wart's  first  lesson  in  kingship  is  example  by  inversion: 

he  is  shown  what  not  to  be.  The  aged  pike  who  is  King  of  the  Moat 

believes  only  in  power.  He  has  forgotten  the  duty  and  mercy  which  go 

with  power.  In  the  moat  Arthur  is  first  told  what  he  spends  the  rest  of 

his  life  trying  to  negate:  that  might  is  right.  When  he  views  the 

absurdity  of  the  joust  between  King  Pellinore  and  Sir  Grummore  (pp.  61-68) 

he  learns  something  valuable  about  the  "glory"  of  single  combat,  or 

1  ft 

fighting  of  any  kind.  From  his  night  in  the  mews  the  Wart  learns  the 
first  law  of  the  foot--never  to  let  go.  He  learns  something  of  courage, 
and  he  learns  how  to  think  quickly  in  a  dangerous  crisis.  His  courage 
springs  from  his  compassion  for  the  mad  Colonel  Cully,  and  this  is  the 
most  valuable  lesson  of  all  which  his  night  as  a  merlin  teaches  him. 

After  the  Wart's  test  of  courage  the  young  merlin  Balan  cries,  "... 
we  shall  have  a  regular  king  in  that  young  candidate"  (p.  81).  In  the 
adventure  with  Robin  Wood  Arthur  applies,  in  the  form  of  a  boy,  the  lesson 
in  courage  and  understanding  which  he  had  gained  as  a  merlin.  In  Ant  land 
he  sees  the  result  of  power  mania.  It  is  another  lesson  which  will 
help  him  cultivate  the  individual  virtues  which  alone  can  insure  that 
such  a  world  will  never  be.  Because  of  Antland  the  young  King  Arthur 
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knows  exactly  what  he  is  fighting,  and  what  he  is  fighting  for.  Sharing 
the  flight  of  the  wild,  white-fronted  geese  makes  the  values  he  will 
uphold  seem  even  more  precious. 

As  the  end  of  Wart's  childhood  approaches,  the  emphasis  on  education 
is  increased.  It  is  necessary  that  Wart  complete  his  education  in 
the  more  orthodox  sense  by  following  the  pattern  of  training  laid  down 
in  the  code  of  chivalry,  for  it  is  through  this  code  that  Arthur  is 
going  to  spread  civilization.  Thus  we  are  told,  on  the  eve  of  Kay's 
knighting:  "The  education  of  any  civilized  gentleman  in  those  days 

used  to  go  through  three  stages,  page,  squire,  knight,  and  at  any  rate  the 
Wart  had  been  through  the  first  two  of  these"  (p.  182).  When  the  Wart 
cannot  help  feeling  a  little  sad  because  Kay  is  to  be  a  knight  and  he 
is  not,  Merlyn  tells  him,  "The  best  thing  for  being  sad  ...  is  to 
learn  something.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  never  fails"  (p.  185). 

And  he  immediately  sends  Wart  off  to  meet  the  badger,  with  the  warning 
that  this  is  the  last  time  he  can  be  sent  into  the  world  of  animals. 

His  lesson  here  is  a  summing  up  of  all  that  went  before,  in  the  form 
of  the  badger's  charming  and  profound  "minor  parable,"  his  "treatise 
which  is  to  point  out  why  Man  has  become  the  master  of  the  animals" 

(p.  193)--the  story  of  the  trusting  relationship  between  God  and  Man. 

The  badger  declares:  "Study  birds  and  fish  and  animals:  then  finish 
off  with  Man"  (p.  193). 17  The  gist  of  the  parable  lies  in  these  words 
of  God's:  "...  you  will  always  remain  potential  in  Our  image  ..." 

(p.  196).  But  the  badger  goes  on  to  qualify  his  parable  as  a  trifle 
optimistic.  "Man  is  the  king  of  the  animals,"  [says  Wart.]  "Perhaps. 

Or  ought  one  to  say  the  tyrant?"  (p.  196)  replies  the  badger. 
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This  then  is  what  the  Wart’s  childhood  does  for  him:  it  gives 
him  a  picture  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  evidence  of  both  good  and  evil 
in  the  universe.  It  prepares  him  for  kingship  by  showing  him  life. 

Man  has  the  potential  of  a  god;  he  also  has  the  nature,  more  often 
realized,  of  a  tyrant,  a  worker  of  evil.  Armed  with  this  knowledge, 
the  Wart  leaves  childhood  behind  him,  and  ascends  the  throne  of  Arthur 
of  Britain. 


. 


CHAPTER  III 


PUBLIC  TRAGEDY  IN  THE  ONCE  AND  FUTURE  KING 

"In  this  age  few  tragedies  are  written."'*'  One  such  which  Arthur 
Miller  allows  for  in  his  dictum  is  T.  H.  White's  1958  novel,  The  Once 
and  Future  King,  which  explores  in  contemporary  terms  the  tragedy  of 
Arthur  and  his  kingdom.  Miller  contended  further  that  ours  is  the 
century  of  the  tragedy  of  the  common  man.  Yet  in  the  story  of  King 
Arthur,  White  narrated  the  tragedy  of  a  most  uncommon  man,  and  in  the 
story  of  Arthur's  kingdom  he  further  widened  his  scope  to  stress  the 
tragedy  of  civilization. 

Because  T.  H.  White's  concept  and  treatment  of  tragedy  are  so 
complex,  it  is  useful  to  separate  what  might  be  called  modern,  or  public, 
tragedy  from  Aristotelian,  or  private,  tragedy.  Public  is  equated  here 
with  modern  tragedy  because  this  particular  concept  of  tragedy  was  not 
realized  in  Aristotle's  definition  in  the  Poetic s :  Aristotle's 
analysis  is  limited  to  personal  tragedy.  His  assertion  is  only  a 
matter  of  emphasis,  of  course:  overtones  of  the  public  occur  in  classic 
tragedy;  the  Greeks,  however,  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  individual's 
struggle  with  fate.  Chapter  IV  of  this  thesis  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  Arthur's  struggle  with  his  personal  tragic  destiny; 
the  present  chapter  will  consider  that  equally  important  area  of  the 
tragic  viewpoint  which  may  be  defined  loosely  as  "modern."  This  modern 
concept  of  tragedy  finds  expression  in  The  Once  and  Future  King.  It  is 
the  tragedy  of  the  Matter  of  Britain,  of  Arthur  as  England,  and  all  this 
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entails  in  White's  version.  As  he  tells  us  in  part,  it  is  "the  clash 

between  Might  and  Right,  man's  place  in  nature,  the  problem  of  war, 

o 

the  racial  background  .  .  . " 

It  is  helpful  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  Rosemary  Sutcliff's  far  less 

ambitious  version  of  the  Arthurian  tragedy  in  her  recently  published 

3 

novel  Sword  at  Sunset.  Although  her  main  concern  is  to  tell  the  story 

of  Arthur  in  terms  of  classic  tragedy,  she  brings  in  an  element  of  a 

more  public  nature  which  unifies  her  novel.  In  the  initial  interview 

between  the  old  High  King  Ambrosius  and  his  nephew,  the  young  British- 

Romano  warrior  "Artos,"  the  young  man  asks,  "Why  do  we  go  on  fighting? 

Why  not  merely  lie  down  and  let  it  [the  total  darkness  of  barbarian 

invasion]  come?"  Ambrosius  answers,  "For  an  idea.  Just  for  an  idea, 

for  an  ideal,  for  a  dream"  (Sutcliff,  p.  19).  At  the  end  of  the  novel, 

after  Artos  has  governed  his  life  according  to  this  idea,  this  ideal, 

and  has  witnessed  early  success  followed  by  defeat  and  certain  knowledge 

that  the  barbarians  will  return  in  ever-increasing  waves,  he  reiterates 

the  same  question.  This  time  his  close  companion  Bedwyr  replies: 

Yet  when  there  is  no  dream  left  worth  dying  for,  that  is 

when  people  die  .  .  .  and  there  is  the  advantage  to  it,  that 

the  dream  can  live  on,  even  when  hope  dies.  Yet  hope  has 
its  value  too  .  .  ."  (Sutcliff,  p.  409) 

This  is  the  function  of  Artos  as  the  leader  of  his  people--to  keep  the 

dream  alive.  In  this  respect  he  is  his  people,  for  he  embodies  the 

hope  of  his  countrymen.  Hope  is  individual  it  is  something  which 

gp-£j_ngs  eternal  in  each  human  breast,  but  Artos  is  a  symbol  of  the  idea, 

the  dream,  the  spirit  which  sustains  all  mankind. 

There  is  this  same  linking  of  the  personal  with  the  public  in  T.  H. 

White's  The  Once  and  Future  King.  Arthur's  personal  limitations,  and 
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the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  who  has  sinned,  spill  over  into  the  lives  of 

the  people,  and  they  must  suffer  because  of  this.  This  is  explicit  even 

in  Malory:  "many  lords  and  barons  of  this  realm  were  displeased,  for 

4 

their  children  were  so  lost,"  when  Arthur  commits  the  May-day  slaughter 
of  babies,  the  only  cruel  deed  of  his  life.  These  murmured  protests 
are  the  first  public  overtones  of  the  tragedy,  and  they  are  to  grow  in 
volume  until  we  have  full  scale  war. 

But  in  White's  treatment  of  the  story  there  is  much  more  to  the 
public  tragedy  than  a  narrated  sequence  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
apocalyptic  climax,  the  war  which  destroys  the  civilization  of  chivalry. 
The  public  tragedy  is  built  up  with  as  much  care  and  psychological 
detail  (here  White  employs  mass  as  well  as  individual  psychology)  as  is 
the  private  tragedy.  It  is  for  purposes  of  clarifying  the  public 
tragedy  that  White's  narrative  stretches  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries,  culminating  in  the  final  soul- searchings  of 
Arthur,  where  he  asks  questions  which  only  a  twentieth  century  man  could 
ask. 

Yet  the  modern  tragedy,  in  the  form  of  total  war,  and  the  ultimate 
questions  of  public  morality,  stem  from  certain  Greek  premises,  and 
identify  Arthur  as  the  classic  protagonist.  Aristotle  said  that  tragedy 
deals  with  the  element  of  evil,  "with  what  we  least  want  and  most  fear 
to  face,  with  what  is  destructive  to  human  life  and  values  .  .  .  "5 
White  identifies  this  evil  with  Might,  and  explores  it  on  several  levels, 
culminating  in  the  final  level,  mass  extermination,  or  war. 

In  all  the  long  discussions  wherein  Might  is  discussed  and  Arthur's 
public  policies  are  formed,  he  is  guided  by  one  principle  instilled  into 
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him  by  Merlyn:  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  human  perfection.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  public  role  as  the  young  boy-king,  Arthur  is  described 
as  "a  good  learner  who  enjoyed  being  alive  and  did  not  believe  in 
original  sin"  (p.  225).  Mankind  is  perfectible--this  belief  was  held 

g 

also  by  the  Greeks.  When  Arthur,  on  the  eve  of  the  last  battle,  comes 
at  last  to  the  innermost  circle  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  forced  to 
examine  the  validity  of  the  principle  by  which  he  had  guided  the  actions 
and  decisions  of  his  life. 

In  our  discussion  of  The  Once  and  Future  King  as  a  modern  tragedy 
we  can  apply  Aristotle's  only  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  tragic  hero: 
"Character  is  that  which  reveals  moral  purpose,  showing  what  kind  of 
things  a  man  chooses  or  avoids. This  of  course  throws  the  protagonist 
right  into  the  public  arena.  Because  Arthur  is  of  "exalted  estate," 
because  he  is  the  King  of  England,  he  must  make  decisions,  judicial 
and  military,  which  affect  countless  lives.  The  King  is  forced  to 
decide  the  destiny  of  others,  and  is  himself  only  an  ordinary  human 
being  whom  destiny  has  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Because  White  makes 
Arthur  the  individual,  also  England  the  nation,  his  decisions  account 
for  the  rise,  the  flower,  and  the  fall  of  chivalry  in  English  history. 
Arthur  invokes  the  destiny  of  his  people  for  four  hundred  years;  at 
the  same  time  he  symbolizes  the  tragedy  of  our  modern,  post  World  War 
II  world  as  his  twentieth  century  chronicler  sees  it. 

The  public  aspects  of  tragedy  have  been  brought  out  clearly  in 

g 

Richard  B.  Sewall's  recent  essay,  "The  Tragic  Form."  Speaking  of 

tragic  man  and  society  he  states  that  the  tragic  man 

pits  himself  in  some  way  against  whatever,  in  the  heavens 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  seems  to  him  to  be  wrong, 
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oppressive,  or  personally  thwarting.  This  is  the  hero's 
commitment,  made  early  or  late,  but  involving  him  necessarily 
in  society  and  in  action  .  .  . 

Since  the  commitment  cannot  lead  in  the  direction  of 
escape  or  compromise,  it  must  involve  head-on  collision  with 
the  forces  that  would  oppress  or  frustrate.  Conscious  of 
the  ambiguities  without  and  within,  which  are  the  source  of 
his  peculiar  suffering,  tragic  man  accepts  the  conflict. 

It  is  horrible  to  do  it,  he  says,  but  it  is  more  horrible  to 
leave  it  undone. 

...  he  must  oppose  his  own  ambiguous  nature  against 
what  he  loves.  Doing  so  involves  total  risk  .  .  . ^ 

Arthur's  commitment,  in  theory  at  least,  is  made  very  early  in  life. 

It  occurs  when  he  is  still  only  the  Wart,  and  significantly  is  uttered 

on  the  eve  when  Kay  too  is  to  make  his  commitment  to  the  vows  of 

chivalry.  The  whole  of  the  dialogue  in  Merlyn's  tower  room  is  riddled 

with  tragic  irony.  Merlyn's  initial  response  to  the  Wart's  uttered 

longing  for  knighthood,  "Only  fools  want  to  be  great,"  sets  the  tone. 

In  his  youth  and  idealism  the  Wart  is  not  to  be  deterred: 

"If  I  were  to  be  made  a  knight,"  said  the  Wart,  staring 
dreamily  into  the  fire,  "...  I  should  pray  to  God  to  let 
me  encounter  all  the  evil  in  the  world  in  my  own  person,  so 
that  if  I  conquered  there  would  be  none  left,  and,  if  I  were 
defeated,  I  would  be  the  one  to  suffer  for  it." 

"That  would  be  extremely  presumptuous  of  you,"  said 
Merlyn,"and  you  would  be  conquered,  and  you  would  suffer  for 
it." 

"I  shouldn't  mind." 

"Wouldn't  you?  Wait  till  it  happens  and  see."  (p.  184) 
Thus  the  Wart  gives  utterance  to  his  own  destiny:  to  encounter 
evil;  but  he  cannot  realize  that  his  defeat  will  mean  the  suffering,  not 
only  of  himself,  but  of  countless  others.  More  than  that,  as  Arthur 
later  learns,  evil  is  something  which  grows.  Any  victory  will  be  only 
partial  or  temporary,  never  complete  and  final.  The  terrible  truth  is 
that  as  long  as  there  are  people,  there  will  be  evil.  In  his  own  little 
world,  of  course,  the  Wart  knows  mainly  goodness.  Sir  Ector  is  a  kind 
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father  and  master,  but  "in  other  parts  of  Gramarye,  .  .  .  there  did  exist 
wicked  and  despotic  master s-- feudal  gangsters  whom  it  was  to  be  King 
Arthur's  destiny  to  chasten--the  evil  was  in  the  bad  people  who  abused 
it,  not  in  the  feudal  system"  (p.  131).  It  is  only  much  later--at  the 
end  of  his  life  in  fact--when  Arthur  has  experienced  fully  the  wickedness 
of  man,  that  the  other  half  of  the  tragic  vision  is  realized.  In  the  depths 
of  despair  Arthur  realizes  that  the  existence  of  evil  implies  the  existence 
of  good.  Paradoxically,  only  so  long  as  men  live  will  this  goodness  live, 
for  only  in  the  hearts  of  men  is  to  be  found  the  spirit  of  hope  and 
faith.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  which  enables  Arthur  to  justify  the 
idea,  the  dream  of  his  life,  in  the  same  way  as  he  did  in  the  persona  of 
Artos  the  Bear  (in  Sutcliff's  version).  Through  the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  evil  to  good  in  the  universe  gleams  the  candle  in  the 
wind:  extremely  fragile,  liable  to  go  out,  but  still  a  small  gleam  in 

the  darkness. 

It  is  now  possible  to  trace  White's  carefully  worked-out  presentation 
of  all  those  problems  of  a  public  nature,  the  burden  of  which  adds  that 
much  more  to  the  shoulders  of  Arthur,  who  from  manhood  on  must  bear  his 
personal  sorrow.  In  the  opening  pages  of  the  tetralogy  we  not  only  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Kay  and  the  Wart,  but  we  are  presented  immediately 
with  one  of  those  problems  which  White  discusses  because  it  is  so  much  a 

part  of  our  times.  This  problem  is  inherent  in  the  relationship  between 

the  two  young  boys.  Kay  "was  Sir  Ector's  proper  son.  The  Wart  was  not 
a  proper  son.  He  did  not  understand  this,  but  it  made  him  feel  unhappy, 
because  Kay  seemed  to  regard  it  as  making  him  inferior  in  some  way. 

Also  it  was  different  not  having  a  father  and  mother,  and  Kay  had  taught 
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him  that  being  different  was  wrong"  (p.  8).  This  insidious  aspect  of 
human  thinking,  which  in  former  times  had  at  least  the  plea  of  fear  of 
the  unknown,  is  still  with  us  in  our  own  "enlightened"  age,  the  age  of 
conformity.  The  problem  reaches  national  proportions  during  Arthur's 
reign,  when  the  Orkney  sons,  bitterly  and  defiantly  flaunting  their 
differences,  threaten  the  kingdom  with  their  efforts  to  preserve  these 
racial  distinctions.  Arthur's  understanding  of  their  feelings  helps 
him  to  deal  with  them,  but  no  force  on  earth  can  deal  with  the  hysteria 
of  militant  racism  and  nationalism. 

This  however  lies  in  Arthur's  future.  For  the  present,  the  days 

of  Wart's  childhood,  White  pursues  the  theme  of  the  persecution  of  the 

individual  in  the  story  of  Wat,  the  physically  deformed  half-wit  whom 

the  villagers  had  stoned  until  the  poor  man  had  run  off  to  the  Forest 

Sauvage  (p.  12).  This  episode  makes  a  very  strong  impression  on  the 

mind  of  the  boy  Wart.  It  accounts  in  part  for  the  magnitude  and 

intensity  of  Arthur's  lifelong  attempt  to  act  with  scrupulous  justice 

in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Wart  becomes  acquainted  with 

the  question  of  morality,  both  public  and  private,  in  his  very  first 

educational  sortie  under  Merlyn's  guidance.  The  King  of  the  Moat,  the 

aged  pike,  who,  as  Merlyn  warns  the  Wart,  has  the  habit  of  occasionally 

"feeling  tyrannical,"  (p.  47)  gives  the  Wart  the  philosophy  which  has 

guided  all  his  decisions  as  a  ruler: 

"Love  is  a  trick  played  on  us  by  the  forces  of  evolution. 
Pleasure  is  the  bait  laid  down  by  the  same.  There  is  only 
power.  Power  is  of  the  individual  mind,  but  the  mind's  power 
is  not  enough.  Power  of  the  body  decides  everything  in  the 
end,  and  only  Might  is  Right."  (pp.  47-8) 

Old  Jack  (the  pike)  then,  is  the  first  to  repudiate  the  individual  value 
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love,  and  to  present  Wart  with  the  idea  that  Might  is  Right. 

It  takes  only  one  more  excursion  to  complete  the  Wart's  first  lesson 
in  public  morality.  The  picture  is  taken  from  George  Orwell's  anti- 
Utopia,  1984.  The  episode  of  the  Wart's  Antland  visit  was  added  by  White 
to  his  last  edition  of  The  Sword  in  the  Stone,  completed  well  after  the 
1950  publication  of  Orwell's  novel.  The  influences  of  1984  are 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  details  of  the  Wart's  visit.  The  slogan  which 
confronts  him  at  every  turn,  "Everything  Not  Forbidden  is  Compulsory," 
reminds  us  that  when  Might  is  Right,  War  is  Peace  and  Freedom  is  Slavery. 

The  songs  which  come  through  the  Wart's  antennae  with  words  about  "June-- 
moon--noon--spoon,  or  Mammy- -mammy-mammy- -mammy ,  or  Ever--never,  or  Blue-- 
true--you,"  (p.  121--horrifyingly  familiar  rhymes)  interspersed  with 
shouted  orders  to  numbered  ants,  give  us  White's  version  of  the  telescreen: 
an  internal  one.  Wart  finds  that  he  can  ask  no  questions,  because  "there 
were  no  words  for  happiness,  for  freedom,  for  liking,  nor  were  there  any 
words  for  their  opposites  ....  Later  on,  the  Wart  discovered  that  there 
were  only  two  qualifications  in  the  language,  Done  and  Not-Done--which 
applied  to  all  questions  of  value"  (pp.  123-4).  The  ants  have  their  own 
version  of  Newspeak.  Thus  Wart  learns  that  a  world  in  which  power  is 
absolute,  a  world  in  which  might  is  right,  is  a  world  in  which  nothing  is 
absolute.  All  the  old  values,  the  absolute  private  values  of  the  individual, 
are  gone  where  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  authority  of  might.  Private 
and  public  morality  disappear;  there  is  no  right  and  wrong.  The  world  of 
Antland  is  the  world  of  1984;  Arthur's  every  moral  choice,  expressed  in 
the  code  of  chivalry,  reflects  the  moral  obligations  of  today's  world 
leaders.  A  tragic  theme  can  be  expressed  in  no  more  modern  terms  than  those 
which  question  absolute  values,  making  love  "a  trick"  and  power  "all." 
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It  is  interesting,  and  not  merely  coincidental,  that  both  White 

and  Orwell  mention  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  to 

emphasize  their  point  about  the  nature  of  might.  In  fact,  Orwell  quotes 

the  opening  lines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  his  Appendix 

on  Newspeak.^  White  comments  on  the  world  of  Antland  in  similar  terms: 

It  was  not  only  that  their  language  had  not  got  the  words 
in  which  humans  are  interested-- so  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  ask  them  whether  they  believed  in  Life,  Liberty 
and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness--but  also  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  ask  questions  at  all.  (p.  127) 

In  judging  the  worlds  of  1984  and  Antland  in  these  terms  Orwell  and  White 

are  judging  elements  which  exist  in  our  present-day  world. 

White  also  emphasizes  the  distortion  of  faith  and  the  perversion 
of  religious  impulses  (similar  to  the  channelling  of  all  "love"  in  1984 
toward  Big  Brother)  in  the  words  of  "Ant  the  Father"  who  "had  ordained 
in  his  wisdom  that  Othernest  pismires  should  always  be  the  slaves  of 
Thisnest  ones"  (p.  127).  These  words  are  another  way  of  saying  that 
being  different  is  wrong,  and  Wart  had  heard  this  ever  since  he  could 
remember.  At  an  early  age  the  Wart  sees  the  effectiveness  of  mass  brain¬ 
washing  through  simple  reiteration,  and  experiences  the  terror  that  is 
its  result. 

Wart's  various  experiences  in  animal  kingdoms  throughout  The  Sword 
in  the  Stone  introduce  the  theme  of  public  morality,  or  might  and  right, 
which  is  expanded  in  the  last  three  books  of  The  Once  and  Future  King. 
Throughout  his  reign  Arthur  struggles  to  define,  control,  and  finally 
eliminate  might.  The  tragedy  lies  in  his  final  defeat,  for  here  might 
assumes  proportions  beyond  all  human  control.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign, 
however,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  exact  manner  in  which  Arthur  is 
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put  in  a  position  to  deal  with  might.  It  is  through  love,  that 

supreme  human  value,  that  Arthur  achieves  the  Sword  in  the  Stone. 

Wart  is  not  able  to  obtain  the  sword  with  his  own  strength.  He  needs 

the  help  of  others  in  a  special  way: 

They  loomed  round  the  church  wall,  the  lovers  and  helpers  of 
the  Wart,  and  they  all  spoke  solemnly  in  turn  ....  all, 
down  to  the  smallest  shrew  mouse,  had  come  to  help  on  account 
of  love.  Wart  felt  his  power  grow.  (p.  208) 

Thus  the  offered  solution  to  the  tragedy  of  Arthur's  reign  (the  return 

to  total  chaos  at  the  end  of  the  tetralogy)  is  given  in  explicit  terms 

at  the  moment  when  the  struggle  begins.  The  same  solution  is  offered 

by  Orwell.  It  is  love  alone  which  will  save  the  world  from  total 

destruction. 

The  Wart  leaves  Antland  just  at  the  point  when  the  ",  .  ,  horrible 
armies  were  .  .  .  joining  battle,  to  dispute  the  imaginary  boundary 
between  their  glass  trays  ..."  Merlyn  "magicked  the  sickened  explorer 
of  animals  back  to  bed  ..."  (p.  129,  italics  mine).  The  irony  of 

the  italicized  word  is  clear  from  the  many  parallels  drawn  between  ants 
and  men  in  The  Once  and  Future  King.  It  is  made  explicit  in  a  passage 
from  The  Godstone  and  the  Blackymor  in  which  White  discusses  the 
similarities  of  the  two  species  in  specific  terms: 

Homo  sapiens  was  the  most  successful  and  most  terrible 
of  the  raptors.  .  .  .  out  of  about  half  a  million  species,  he 
was  one  of  the  only  eight  kinds  I  could  think  of  that  indulged 
in  warfare.  [White  defines  warfare  as  preying  upon  one's 
own  species.  (The  Once  and  Future  King,  p.  197)]  Six  of  the 
eight  were  ants.  (The  Godstone  .  .  .  ,  p.  185) 

It  is  some  time  after  Wart's  visit  with  the  species  Messor 
barbarus  (the  ants)  that  he  pays  a  visit  to  the  species  Anser  abifrons, 
the  white-fronted  geese.  The  whole  episode  again  deals  with  war,  and 
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extends  White's  definition  of  warfare.  In  a  conversation  with  a 
friendly  young  lady  goose,  the  Wart  has  to  admit  he  doesn't  understand 
her  attitude,  because  he  is  a  human  boy,  Homo  sapiens.  She  in  her 
turn,  a  peace-loving  Anser  abifrons ,  is  repelled  by  the  Wart,  as 
knowledge  of  his  meaning  finally  penetrates  her  mind.  She  backs  away 
from  the  Wart  in  frightened  disgust:  ".  .  .  what  creature  could  be 
so  low  as  to  go  about  in  bands,  to  murder  others  of  its  own  blood?" 

(p.  171)  Here  White  finally  says  it:  war  is  murder.  The  Wart 
however,  will  not  understand  this  until  much  later.  The  remark  of 
Lyo-Lyok  passes  over  his  head  as  he  doggedly  pursues  his  own  train 
of  thought : 


"But  don't  they  fight  each  other  for  the  pasture?" 

"Dear  me,  you  are  a  silly,"  she  said.  "There  are  no 
boundaries  among  the  geese." 

"What  are  boundaries,  please?" 

"Imaginary  lines  on  the  earth,  I  suppose.  How  can 
you  have  boundaries  if  you  fly?  Those  ants  of  yours--and 
the  humans  too--would  have  to  stop  fighting  in  the  end,  if 
they  took  to  the  air."  (p.  172) 

In  his  reference  once  again  to  the  "imaginary  boundaries"  over  which 
wars  are  fought,  White  is  once  more  implying  that  war  is  meaningless. 
The  tragic  irony  embodied  in  Lyo-Lyok' s  statement  is  carried  through 
to  the  last  page  of  the  fourth  book,  where  Arthur,  in  his  moment  of 
despair,  takes  heart  as  he  re-iterates  her  words: 

He  remembered  Lyo-Lyok  and  the  birds  who  preserved 
their  own  kinds  of  civilization  without  war--because  they 
claimed  no  boundaries.  .  .  .  The  fantastic  thing  about 
war  was  that  it  was  fought  about  nothing--literally 
nothing.  Frontiers  were  imaginary  lines.  .  .  .  The 
imaginary  lines  on  the  earth's  surface  only  needed  to  be 
unimagined.  .  .  .  How  mad  the  frontiers  had  seemed  to 
Lyo-Lyok,  and  would  to  Man  if  he  could  learn  to  fly.  (p.  676) 

That  Arthur's  hope  springs  from  these  thoughts  is  indeed  terrible. 
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The  public  tragedy  of  Arthur  is  the  public  tragedy  of  today.  A  battle 
fought  against  the  evil  in  man  on  the  grounds  that  greater  knowledge 
will  bring  reason  and  humane  wisdom  stands  defeated  on  the  surrounding 
evidence  of  today's  world,  in  which  man's  knowledge,  of  flight  included, 
is  dedicated  primarily  to  destruction.  Is  White's  message  then  one  of 
utter  hopelessness?  Is  the  author  not,  as  he  has  been  called  by  Siriol 
Hugh  Jones,  "An  Undefeated  Witness  Against  Evil"?^ 

This  question  is  answered  in  the  remaining  three  books  of  the 
novel.  The  Queen  of  Air  and  Darkness  presents,  through  the  introduction 
of  the  Orkney  clan,  a  subtle  interweaving  of  both  the  public  and  the 
private  aspects  of  Arthur's  tragedy.  The  moral  commitment  to  oppose 
evil  which  Arthur  made  as  the  young  boy  Wart  is  now  fulfilled  through 
a  theoretical  working  out  of  the  problem  of  might  and  right,  and  a 
practical  acceptance  of  the  role  of  warrior  king  which  this  commitment 
necessitates.  During  the  early  days  of  his  reign,  Arthur  realizes  for 
the  first  time  the  insidious  nature  of  might  and  the  temptation  of 
equating  it  with  right.  Various  incidents  during  these  early  days  of 
kingship  emphasize  the  moral  aspect  of  the  decisions  which  Arthur  must 
make  in  the  days  ahead,  and  expose  the  nature  of  men  like  Bruce  sans 
Pitie,  who  use  "Might  is  Right"  as  their  motto.  They  are  men  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  sanctity  and  worth  of  the  human  individual.  This  is 
the  terrible  truth  upon  which  the  motto  rests,  a  motto  which  often 
guides  those  nations  of  today  which  proclaim  themselves  as  shelters  for 
human  rights. 

One  such  incident  occurs  as  Arthur  stands  on  the  parapets  of  his 
castle.  He  becomes  curious  as  to  the  possible  effects  of  dropping  a  stone 
on  the  head  of  one  of  his  subjects  passing  below.  "You  are  the  King," 
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says  Merlyn  (p.  230).  The  irony  is  heightened  because  the  incident 
follows  immediately  on  the  heels  of  Merlyn1 s  summary,  for  Arthur's 
benefit,  of  the  results  of  the  "Might  is  Right"  policy: 

All  the  barons  can  slice  the  poor  people  about  as  much 
as  they  want,  and  it  is  a  day's  work  to  hurt  each  other,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  country  is  devastated  .  .  .  Look  at 
the  barns  burnt,  and  dead  men's  legs  sticking  out  of  ponds, 
and  horses  with  swelled  bellies  by  the  roadside,  and  mills 
falling  down,  and  money  buried,  and  nobody  daring  to  walk 
abroad  with  gold  or  ornaments  on  their  clothes  .  .  .  That 
is  the  Uther  Pendragon  touch.  (p.  229) 

Thus  Arthur  learns  the  most  important  lesson  in  life.  Might  is 
not  right.  It  is  the  same  lesson  which  White  has  his  young  heroine 
learn  in  Mistress  Mas ham' s  Repose.  Ten-year-old  Maria  is  told  by  the 
Professor  (who  is  Merlyn  down  to  his  habitual  gestures  such  as  "stuff  [ing] 
his  beard  in  his  mouth"  [p.  33]  in  moments  of  agitation)  that  .  , 
people  must  not  tyrannize,  nor  try  to  be  great  because  they  are 
little."  Should  Maria  attempt  to  force  her  attention  on  her  little 
people  "they  would  get  servile,  and  you  would  get  lordly"  (p.  34). 

The  Professor  warns  Maria  that  one  individual  cannot  possess  another 
individual.  The  fact  that  her  size  makes  it  possible  for  her  to 
possess  the  Lilliputians  does  not  make  it  right  for  her  to  do  so. 

"However  small  they  were,  they  liked  to  be  treated  with  respect"  (p.  55). 
"You  must  never,  never  force  them  to  do  anything.  You  must  be  as 
polite  to  them  as  you  are  polite  to  any  other  person  of  your  own  size, 
and  then,  when  they  see  your  magnanimity  in  not  exerting  brute  force, 
they  will  admire  you,  and  give  you  love,"  (p.  94)  says  the  Professor. 

In  spite  of  his  attempt  to  educate  Maria,  to  prepare  her  for  the  fact 
that  "when  something  unusual  turns  up,  you  are  immediately  confronted 
with  a  moral  problem"  (p.  107)  Maria  begins  to  yield  to  temptation: 
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The  more  she  adored  and  wondered  at  the  doings  of  her  six 
inch  people,  the  more  she  wanted  to  take  control  of  them. 

She  wanted  to  play  with  them,  like  lead  soldiers,  and  even 
dreamed  of  being  their  queen.  She  began  to  forget  what  the 
Professor  said,  about  not  being  an  owner.  (p.  82)12 

But  Maria  quickly  learns  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the  little  people 

she  has  discovered,  and  when  a  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  respect 

is  established  between  her  and  the  Lilliputians,  a  meaningful 

relationship  develops.  Only  after  she  has  helped  preserve  the  dignity 

of  her  friends,  and  they  in  turn  have  responded  in  her  moment  of  danger, 

is  she  able  to  muse  with  the  Professor  about  the  truths  of  Gulliver 1 s 

Travels : 


His  [Swift's]  idea  was  that  respectable  people  ought 
not  to  be  the  masters  of  others,  nor  their  slaves,  (p.  174) 

Maria,  in  White's  Mistress  Masham' s  Repose,  has  learned  that  coercion 

cannot  be  justified  even  when  she  thinks  her  motives  are  beyond 

reproach,  because  an  analysis  shows  that  the  motives  behind  force  are 

always  selfish  ones--a  great  lesson  to  have  learned  so  early  in  life. 

Maria  has  experienced  much  the  same  self-revelation  which  Arthur 

experiences  after  Merlyn  confronts  him  with  the  facts  of  war:  "I 

was  thinking  of  myself"  (The  Once  and  Future  King,  p.  229). 

It  follows  that  war,  resulting  from  the  belief  in  the  rightness 

of  might,  and  justified  by  the  principle  that  might  is  right,  is  morally 

evil.  Once  more,  Merlyn  is  called  upon  to  explain;  for  the  two  young 

men,  Arthur  and  Kay,  do  not  understand: 

.  .  .  wars  are  a  wickedness,  perhaps  the  greatest  wickedness 
of  a  wicked  species.  They  are  so  wicked  that  they  must  not 
be  allowed.  .  .  .  Wrongs  have  to  be  redressed  by  reason,  not 
by  force,  (pp.  237-8) 

Merlyn  goes  on  to  discuss  some  of  the  reasons  why  wars  are  fought: 
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One  reason  ...  is  the  immortal  feud  of  Gael  and  Gail. 

The  Gaelic  Confederation  are  representatives  of  an  ancient 

race  which  has  been  harried  out  of  England  by  several 

races  which  are  represented  by  you  [Arthur].  Naturally 

they  want  to  be  as  nasty  as  possible  to  you  when  they  can.  (p.  232) 

Merlyn  practises  what  he  preaches  about  redressing  wrongs  by  reason, 

for  he  himself  is  one  of  the  Old  Ones,  the  Gaels,  reasoning  in  an  attempt 

to  avert  racial  strife.  "Life,"  concludes  Merlyn,  "is  too  bitter  already 

without  territories  and  wars  and  noble  feuds"  (p.  236).  Merlyn' s 

words  are  echoed  in  the  conclusion  of  one  of  White's  later  books,  The 

Godstone  and  the  Blackymor.  White  has  transposed  his  theme  of  public 

morality  from  the  timeless  world  of  fantasy,  Maria's  world  in  Mistress 

Masham' s  Repose,  to  the  contemporary  world  of  the  here  and  now.  White, 

the  Englishman  sits  chatting  with  an  Irish  friend  at  the  end  of  a 

holiday  in  Ireland.  His  friend  concludes  their  discussion  of  racialism 

and  nationalism: 

",  .  .  what  did  the  Black  and  Tans  and  the  I.R.A.  do  to  each 
other,  compared  with  the  Fascists  and  Communists  and  the 
Jewish  massacres  we  have  now?  Leave  it  to  the  swine  to  dig 
up  the  swinishness.  Don't  start  arguments  which  can  only 
be  bitter.  Civilized  people  have  to  forget  and  try  to  be 
decent." 

"After  all,"  he  added  kindly,  "your  people  did  not  do 
so  badly  as  a  master  race — not  compared  with  Stalin  and 
Hitler.  I'll  admit  that.  Yes,  I'll  admit  that."  (p.  225) 

Thus  Merlyn' s  remarks  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  war  can  be  retranslated 

into  the  terms  of  our  own  world  situation.  Arthur's  public  tragedy  is 

our  modern  tragedy. 

Merlyn,  however,  does  not  conclude  his  discussion  of  war  by 
limiting  it  to  a  single  cause.  The  racial  strife  which  the  Orkneys  will 
bring  into  the  kingdom  is  only  one  of  the  causes  of  war.  There  are 
other  motives  for  war  as  well.  King  Lot  himself,  the  father  of  the 
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Orkney  clan,  does  not  concern  himself  with  racial  issues.  He  "goes  in 

for  wars  in  the  same  way  as  [Merlyn's]  Victorian  friends  used  to  go  in 

for  foxhunting  or  else  for  profit  in  ransoms."  Merlyn  continues 

indignantly,  "The  link  between  Norman  warfare  and  Victorian  foxhunting 

is  perfect"  (p.  240).  White  elaborates  upon  this  comparison  in  the 

course  of  discussing  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  hunt  in  England  Have 

My  Bones.  The  author's  own  words  as  a  young  man  are  the  best  proof 

Merlyn  could  have  wished  to  substantiate  his  theory: 

Hunting  is  good  for  human  nature.  Humanitarians  inform 
me  that  the  enjoyment  of  slaughter  coarsens  the  soul. 

They  are  not  hunting  humanitarians,  and  don't  know  that 
at  least  half  the  people  out  avert  their  minds  from  the 
kill--have  been  hunting  an  abstract  fox.  Nor  am  I 
convinced  that  the  spectacle  of  natural  slaughter  does 
coarsen  the  soul.  It  certainly  makes  life  less  high- 
faluting  and  more  real.  (England  Have  My  Bones,  p.  276) 

Now  compare  those  words  of  White's  written  in  1934  to  these  written 

in  1959  in  The  Godstone  and  the  Blackymor: 

Most  habitual  shooters  console  themselves  for  the  massacres 
they  perpetuate  by  a  series  of  cliches.  Sometimes  they  claim 
that  they  only  "shoot  for  the  pot,"  i.e.;  that  everything 
killed  by  them  is  for  the  useful  and  necessary  purpose  of 
being  eaten.  Others  seem  to  be  compensated  by  the  remark 
that  "a  man  must  kill  the  thing  he  loves."  I  myself  used 
to  claim  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  achieve  a  goose  that 
the  achievement  was  itself  beautiful,  more  beautiful  than 
the  living  goose--a  piece  of  casuistry  which  does  not 
consider  the  feelings  of  the  victim.  (The  Godstone.  .  . ,  p.  186) 

The  elder  White  has  become  "The  Once  and  Future  Merlyn"  as  he  is 

13 

designated  in  his  obituary  notice  in  Time  magazine.  His  words  in  The 

Godstone  and  the  Blackymor  form  a  spoken  counterpart  of  the  thoughts 

of  Merlyn  in  The  Once  and  Future  King,  which,  in  turn,  form  a  prelude 

to  the  latter's  analytic  discussion  of  war: 

He  had  become  a  vegetarian  lately--an  opponent  of  blood 
sports  on  principle--although  he  had  gone  through  most  of 
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them  during  his  thoughtless  youth--and  even  now  he  secretly 
adored  to  watch  the  falcons  for  themselves  ...  He  consoled 
himself  by  saying  that  the  grouse  were  for  the  pot.  But  it 
was  a  shallow  excuse,  for  he  did  not  believe  in  eating  meat 
either.  (p.  231) 

Thus  White  implicitly  links  the  motives  for  hunting  and  warring  in  man. 

Merlyn  concludes  his  lecture  in  explicit  terms--"aggressions  will 

either  be  from  spiteful  reasons  or  from  sporting  ones"  (p.  241).  Then 

he  sums  up  Arthur's  position  for  him: 

You  have  become  the  king  of  a  domain  in  which  the  popular 
agitators  hate  each  other  for  racial  reasons,  while  the 
nobility  fight  each  other  for  fun,  and  neither  the  racial 
maniac  nor  the  overlord  stops  to  consider  the  lot  of  the 
common  soldier,  who  is  the  one  person  that  gets  hurt.  (p.  240) 

Merlyn  justifies  the  Norman  Conquest  as 

a  process  of  welding  small  units  into  bigger  ones--while  the 
present  revolt  of  the  Gaelic  Confederation  is  a  process  of 
disintegration  ...  I  never  could  stomach  these  nationalists 
.  .  .  The  destiny  of  Man  is  to  unite,  not  to  divide.  If 
you  keep  on  dividing  you  end  up  as  a  collection  of  monkeys 
throwing  nuts  at  each  other  out  of  separate  trees.  (p.  235) 

The  world  of  fantasy  can  accomplish  what  our  real  world  has 

failed  to  do  so  far.  Maria's  little  friends,  the  dwellers  on  the 

island  which  holds  Mistress  Masham's  Repose,  are  one  people.  Yet  they 

are  the  exiles  of  two  countries:  "indiscriminately  sprung"  from  the 

two  Nations  of  the  formerly  hostile  Lilliput  and  Blefuscu.  (These 

descendants  have  solved  the  Big-Endian  controversy  by  breaking  "such 

Eggs  as  [they]  are  able  to  find  in  the  Middle  .  .  ."  p.  57) 

Reverting  to  the  fantasy  within  The  Once  and  Future  King  itself, 

we  find  that  Merlyn  explains  for  Arthur  (who  did  not  claim  to  be 

especially  bright)  the  meaning  that  the  visits  to  Antland  and  to  the 

flock  of  white  geese  should  have  for  him  now.  It  is  the  same  meaning 

which  the  badger,  on  Wart's  last  and  most  wonderful  adventure,  had 
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tried  to  impress  upon  the  listening  Wart.  The  badger  too  had  explained 
that  the  ants  (five  species  out  of  four  thousand  that  is,  one  termite, 
and  Man)  were  the  only  warfaring  species  he  knew  of.  Even  certain 
varieties  of  Man,  such  as  the  Gypsies  and  Lapps  did  not  attack  one 
another,  because,  like  the  geese,  they  did  not  claim  boundaries.  In 
the  end,  says  White,  the  badger  seemed  to  change  the  subject. 

"Which  did  you  like  best,"  he  asked,  "the  ants  or  the  wild  geese?" 
(p.  197) 

Arthur  makes  his  first  great  moral  decision  on  the  question  of 

might  and  right  in  the  first  days  of  his  kingship,  guided,  as  always, 

by  the  wisdom  of  Merlyn.  The  ancient  nigromant  and  pacifist  tells 

Arthur  that  there  is  "one  fairly  good  reason  for  f ighting--and  that 

is,  if  the  other  man  starts  it"  (p.  237).  It  is  for  this  reason  that 

Arthur  determines  to  crush  the  Gaelic  Confederation,  the  eleven  kings 

led  in  revolt  against  Arthur  by  Lot  of  Orkney.  Thus  a  very  complex 

justification  is  given  for  Malory's  account  of  the  war-torn  early 

14 

years  of  Arthur's  reign.  In  White's  version  the  war  must  be  fought 
so  that  the  destiny  of  man  can  be  fulfilled.  Arthur  stands  for  unity 
and  order  against  the  forces  of  division  and  chaos.  The  wars  are 
quickly  terminated,  and  Arthur,  victorious,  is  able  to  initiate  the 
first  step  in  his  lifelong  battle  against  the  barbarous  forces  of 
might.  With  Merlyn  giving  his  blessing,  Arthur  formulates  a  plan  by 
which  he  hopes  to  eliminate  might  from  the  kingdom.  One  sees  the 
great  significance  of  this  theory  for  White,  because  the  moment  is 
climactic  in  the  life  of  the  ancient  Merlyn.  At  this  moment  he 
becomes  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  all  the  ages--past  and  future. 
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Arthur's  plan  is  culled  from  every  age  of  mankind.  Thus  Merlyn  waits 
in  an  agony  of  apprehension  to  see  if  the  spirit  of  humanity  and 
civilization  has  been  successfully  transmitted  to  the  man  chosen  by 
destiny  to  attempt  the  salvation  of  his  people.  Arthur  does  not 
fail  his  teacher.  The  king  has  learned  not  only  that  social  morality 
means  restraint  in  specific  instances;  he  has  been  able  to  formulate 
a  general  theory--a  primitive  code  of  ethics.  He  declares  that  things 
should  not  be  done  "because  you  are  able  to  do  them  .  .  .  they  should 
be  done  because  you  ought  to  do  them"  (p.  253).  The  experience  of  the 
wars  has  led  Arthur  to  view  man  in  a  slightly  different  way  than  he 
had  in  the  earliest  days  of  his  reign.  Formerly  he  had  been  willing 
to  believe  that  people  were  basically  good;  now  he  reluctantly  admits 
that  people  are  perhaps  "even  more  than  half  horrible"  (p.  253).  The 
horrible  instinct  to  might  has  to  be  done  away  with--not  by  repressing 
it  (Merlyn' s  knowledge  of  Freud  undoubtedly  guided  Arthur  here)  but 
by  controlling  it.  The  king's  idea,  based  on  his  painful  conclusion 
about  the  nature  of  people,  is  that  the  force  of  might  can  be 
profitably  harnessed  to  serve  the  principle  of  right.  To  accomplish 
this  harnessing  he  proposes  some  revolutionary  changes  in  the  pattern 
of  life  which  is  called  chivalry.  It  is  to  be  institutionalized. 

Thus  we  have  the  establishment  of  the  Round  Table  interpreted  as 
part  of  the  great  story  of  civilization.  The  Order  of  the  Round  Table 
g  the  result  of  a  public  moral  decision;  it  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  order  of  civilization  out  of  the  barbarity  of  chaos.  But  Arthur's 
description  of  his  great  plan  is  in  the  ironic,  ambiguous  terms  of 
the  writer  with  a  tragic  vision  of  life: 
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I  will  not  punish  the  bad  knights,  or  hang  Lot,  but  I 
will  try  to  get  them  into  our  Order.  We  shall  have  to  make 
it  a  great  honour,  you  see,  and  make  it  fashionable  and  all 
that.  Everybody  must  want  to  be  in.  And  then  I  shall  make 
the  oath  of  the  order  that  Might  is  only  to  be  used  for  Right. 

Do  you  follow?  The  knights  in  my  order  will  ride  all  over 
the  world,  still  dressed  in  steel  and  whacking  away  with  their 
swords--that  will  give  an  outlet  for  wanting  to  whack,  you 
understand,  an  outlet  for  what  Merlyn  calls  the  foxhunting 
spirit--but  they  will  be  bound  to  strike  only  on  behalf  of 
what  is  good  ...  (p.  254) 

The  seeds  of  the  next  Arthurian  conflict  lie  in  the  proposed 
solution,  somewhat  as  the  seeds  of  the  Second  World  War  lay  in  the 
settlement  terms  of  the  First.  Arthur  does  not  see  that  the  Round  Table 
is  built  on  a  spirit  of  competition--the  spirit  of  games-mania  which  for 
Merlyn  is  the  decadence  governing  fox-hunting.  This  spirit  of  competition 
is  part  of  the  sporting  instinct  which  the  old  magician  warned  was 
intimately  linked  to  the  instinct  to  fight.  Competition  breeds 
selfishness,  and  selfish  motives  alone  guide  the  warmonger.  Even 
Merlyn' s  powers  of  hindsight  do  not  lead  him  to  anticipate  the  terrible 
end  to  this  well-meant  beginning.15  Or  could  it  be  that  to  the  old  man 
who  has  seen  all  of  life  and  thus  knows  it  to  be  tragic,  the  attempt 
was  all  that  mattered,  indeed  all  that  could  be  hoped  for?  It  would 
seem  so,  for  in  this  respect  Merlyn  is  White,  and  both  sages  share  the 
same  view  of  life.1^ 

Paradoxically,  Arthur's  attempt  to  eliminate  might  begins  with  a 
military  campaign  leading  up  to  the  battle  of  Bedegraine.  The  battle  of 
Bedegraine  was  significant  because  in  it  Arthur  ignored  the  conventions 
of  feudal  chivalry.  His  attack  was  a  surprise  one,  made  in  darkness.17 
Arthur  did  not  wait  for  daylight--with  odds  of  three  to  one  he  was 
fighting  so  as  to  lose  as  few  lives  as  possible.  With  the  destruction 
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of  the  Gaelic  Confederation  the  way  is  paved  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Round  Table,  and  by  the  time  Lancelot  arrives  to  help  him  with  the 
Roman  campaign  Arthur  is  able  to  report  that  the  Round  Table  is  expanding 
as  was  hoped:  "You  can’t  expect  a  thing  like  that  to  go  smoothly  the 
whole  time.  The  idea  is  there,  and  people  are  beginning  to  understand 
it,  and  that  is  the  great  thing.  I  am  sure  it  will  work"  (p.  345),  In 
the  same  way  that  the  battle  of  Bedegraine  clears  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  right,  the  Roman  wars  break  the  feudal  convention  of 
battle  as  sport  "for  good,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England" 

(p.  352).  Thus  Arthur  and  England  lead  the  world,  advancing  the 
civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  its  code  of  right  instead  of  might. 

And  so  over  the  years  the  Round  Table  continues  to  grow:  the 
knights  ride  off  on  quests,  defeating  might  and  turning  it  into  right 
wherever  they  encounter  it — whether  in  the  castle  of  Sir  Turquine, 
which  is  "a  sort  of  concentration  camp"  (p.  365)  or  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  conservative  barons,  who  hated  "bitterly  and  .  ,  .  self- 
righteously  as  the  members  of  a  ruling  class  .  .  .  being  dispossessed 
.  .  .  .  [They]  took  up  the  cudgels  with  the  ferocity  of  despair  .... 
they  fought  .  .  .  with  as  much  unscrupulousness  and  hatred  as  if  he 
[Arthur]  had  been  an  antichrist,  and  they  truly  believed  themselves  to 
be  defending  the  right.  It  became  a  civil  war  of  ideologies"  (p.  370). 

Throughout  the  long  third  book.  The  Ill-Made  Knight.  Arthur's 
tragic  destiny  begins  to  close  in  on  him.  The  years  pass  quickly;  the 
early  period  of  success  seems  to  belong  to  another  time;  Merlyn  has 
long  since  disappeared  into  his  "tumulus."  A  conversation  between 
Arthur  and  Lancelot  after  the  latter's  absence  of  a  year,  spreading 
civilization,  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  King's  career.  For  the  first 
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time  he  is  not  looking  ahead,  projecting  plans  for  the  future;  instead  he 
is  casting  his  mind  back  over  past  decisions,  reassessing  his  principles, 
trying  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  vision  has  gone  astray.  It  is 
time  to  make  amendments.  We  see  Arthur  harassed  by  doubt,  deep  in  a 
mood  of  self-recrimination.  These  moods  will  descend  on  him  with 
increasing  frequency  in  the  times  to  come.  Where  has  he  fallen  down? 

Arthur  replies  dejectedly  to  the  questions  of  Lancelot  about  the 
state  of  his  kingdom: 

"It  was  no  good  conquering  the  Dictator,  unless  you  and 
the  others  do  the  civilizing  part.  What  is  the  use  of  being 
the  Emperor  of  Europe,  if  the  whole  place  is  fighting  mad?" 

•  ♦  ♦ 

"How  is  your  famous  civilization  going?  Might  for 
Right?"  [asks  Lancelot], 

•  •  • 

The  king  put  his  head  in  his  hands  and  looked  miserably 
at  the  table  between  his  elbows.  He  was  a  kind,  conscientious, 
peace-loving  fellow,  who  had  been  afflicted  in  his  youth  by  a 
tutor  of  genius.  Between  the  two  of  them  they  had  worked  out 
their  theory  that  killing  people,  and  being  a  tyrant  over 
them  was  wrong.  To  stop  this  sort  of  thing,  they  had  invented 
the  idea  of  the  Table--a  vague  idea  like  democracy,  or  sports¬ 
manship,  or  morals--and  now,  in  the  effort  to  impose  a  world 
of  peace,  he  found  himself  up  to  the  elbows  in  blood.  When  he 
was  feeling  healthy,  he  did  not  grieve  much,  because  he  knew 
the  dilemma  was  inevitable--but  in  weak  moments  he  was  persecuted 
by  shame  and  indecision.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Nordic  men  who 
had  invented  civilization,  or  who  had  desired  to  do  otherwise 
than  Attila  the  Hun  had  done,  and  the  battle  against  chaos 
sometimes  did  not  seem  to  be  worth  fighting.  He  often  thought 
that  it  might  have  been  better  for  all  his  dead  soldiers  to  be 
alive--even  if  they  had  lived  under  tyranny  and  madness--rather 
than  be  quite  dead. 

•  •  • 

"...  What  I  meant  by  civilization  when  I  invented  it, 
was  simply  that  people  ought  not  to  take  advantage  of  weakness-- 
People  ought  to  be  civil.  But  it  has  turned  into 
sportsmanship.  Merlyn  always  said  that  sportsmanship  was  the 
curse  of  the  world,  and  so  it  is.  My  scheme  is  going  wrong. 

All  these  knights  now  are  making  a  fetish  of  it.  They  are 
turning  it  into  a  competitive  thing.  Merlyn  used  to  call  it 
Games-Mania  ...  I  wish  I  had  never  invented  honour,  or  sports¬ 
manship,  or  civilization."  (pp.  379-81) 
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Almost  twenty  years  later  we  reach  another  moment  of  assessment, 
another  backward  glance  at  the  results  of  Arthur's  civilization.  White 
evokes  even  more  strongly  the  poignance  of  a  glory  that  has  passed.  The 
dream  of  youth  has  become  the  daylight  reality  of  middle  age.  White 
presents  us  with  a  civilization  which  is  well  established  and  sure  of 
itself;  where  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past:  a  civilization  which  is 
solidifying  its  conventions  and  establishing  a  status  quo.  For  the 
first  time  White  presents  Arthur  to  the  reader  as  the  symbol  of  his  age, 
his  country,  his  position.  Indeed,  he  shows  us  how  the  legend  of 
Arthur  grows.  To  the  new  generation  of  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
Arthur  "was  not  the  crusader  of  a  future  day,  but  the  accepted  conqueror 
of  a  past  one  ...  To  these  young  people  a  sight  of  Arthur  as  he  hunted 
in  the  greenwood  was  like  seeing  the  idea  of  Royalty.  They  saw  no  man 
at  all,  but  England"  (p.  442). 

Almost  as  if  by  accident,  in  the  long  list  of  the  results  of  Arthur's 
civilization--the  flourishing  of  learning  in  the  abbeys,  the  safe  roads 
with  happy  pilgrims,  the  polite  society  enjoying  sumptuous  meals  and  every 
variety  of  wine,  White  slips  in  the  greatest  of  Arthur's  accomplishments 
after  the  founding  of  the  Round  Table:  "In  the  law  courts  the  judges 
were  dispensing  the  King's  new  law,  instead  of  the  fierce  law  of  Fort 
Mayne"  (p.  447).  This  represents  another  twenty  years  of  thinking  on 
Arthur's  part;  it  is  the  next  step  in,  and  a  refinement  of,  his  struggle 
against  might.  In  effect,  the  establishment  of  justice  marks  the  next 
great  step  forward  in  the  history  of  civilization;  at  the  same  time  it 
renders  the  Round  Table  obsolete.  Immediately  decadence  begins  to  set 
in,  (p.  448)  and  Arthur,  recognizing  the  signs,  is  forced  once  more  to 


rack  his  brains  for  a  new  solution  to  the  latest  development  in  the 

problem  of  eliminating  might.  His  solution  is  the  quest  of  the  Holy 

Grail.  Once  more  Arthur  the  civilizer  is  channelling,  controlling, 

directing  the  energy  of  mankind.  Like  Tennyson's,  White's  Arthur  makes 

his  decision  in  the  full  knowledge  of  what  it  might  cost:  the  existence 

of  the  Round  Table.  With  the  murder  of  Morgause  and  Lamorak  by  the 

Orkney  clan,  his  private  tragedy  has  erupted  into  the  public  arena, 

and  Arthur  is  forced  to  make  public  decisions.  Recognizing  the  first 

signs  of  the  future  as  Games-Mania,  and  the  second  sign  as  the  eruption 

once  more  of  murder  in  the  kingdom, Arthur  amends  his  plans  for  the 

second  time.  He  explains  his  reasoning  in  painstaking  detail  to  Lancelot 

I  ought  to  have  rooted  Might  out  altogether,  instead  of  trying 
to  adapt  it  .  .  .  the  trouble  is  .  .  .  that  we  have  used  up  the 
worldly  objects  of  our  Might--so  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
spiritual  ones  .  .  .  the  ideal  of  my  Round  Table  was  a  temporal 
ideal.  If  we  are  to  save  it,  it  must  be  made  into  a  spiritual 
one.  I  forgot  about  God.  (pp.  456-7)^® 

Thus  Arthur  at  last  reaches  the  position  which  Merlyn  and  White  had 

always  intended  him  to  reach.  The  moral  man  is  always  led  eventually  to 

God.  The  civilized  country  must  eventually  evolve  a  religion.  This  is 

the  historical  role  which  White  assigns  to  the  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

As  the  knights  trickle  back  with  their  stories  of  the  quest,  a  new  scale 

of  values  begins  to  emerge.  As  Arthur  sits  listening,  the  knights 

recount  to  him  their  adventures,  telling  the  King  what  he  somehow  knows 

already:  that  his  belief  that  killing  is  wrong  is  not  only  part  of  a 

natural  moral  ethic.  It  now  takes  on  a  supernatural  significance  as  well 

The  story  of  the  Grail  adventures  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 

planned  sections  in  White's  entire  work.  The  story  of  the  quest  is 

related  second  hand,  by  the  returned  knights  who  took  part  in,  observed, 
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or  merely  heard  of  the  adventures  of  others.  Through  the  comments  of  the 
returned  knights  White  makes  full  use  of  the  ironic  viewpoint,  thus 
shaping  the  story  of  the  quest  to  his  own  purposes.  The  irony  that  he 
uses  is  the  irony  of  man's  universal  condition,  his  universal  nature. 

The  knights  do  not  understand  human  destiny;  they  do  not  understand  the 
significance  of  the  roles  they  have  been  playing;  they  do  not  understand 
that  God  Himself  has  now  entered  their  lives  and  is  asking  them  to  help 
fulfill  their  destiny,  and  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  Their  finite 
vision  cannot  penetrate  the  indefinite  purpose  of  God;  they  do  not  know 
that  Arthur  is  now  the  instrument  of  divine  will.  Their  weak  flesh 
cannot  perform  the  tasks  that  God  sets  them;  the  Grail  Quest  for  the  most 
part  causes  bitterness,  anxiety,  frustration  and  the  outbreak  of  fresh 
quarreling. 

White  builds  up  his  interpretation  of  the  tragic  nature  of  man 
through  the  stories  of  four  of  the  returned  knight s--Gawaine,  Lionel, 
Aglovale  and  Lancelot.  The  knights  return  and  tell  their  stories  in  an 
order  which  illustrates  the  weakness  and  blindness  of  man.  Gawaine,  the 
killer  of  women,  the  headstrong,  nurser  of  grudges,  planner  of  revenge, 
surely  speaks  for  three-quarters  of  his  companions  when  he  says,  "Blindnes 
and  Darkness  on  the  Quest,  ...  If  I  was  e'er  upon  a  sleeveless  errand, 
it  was  yon"  (p.  459). 

Arthur,  with  supernatural  insight,  asks  Gawaine  about  a  holy  man 
whom  he  had  encountered  on  the  quest.  This  holy  man  had  told  Gawaine  it 
was  wrong  to  kill  people  for  any  reason,  especially  when  looking  for  the 
Grail,  Gawaine  replies  with  an  oath.  Advised  by  the  same  man  to  confess 
and  make  a  penance,  Gawaine  can  only  conclude  the  man  is  insane.  He, 
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like  most  of  his  fellow  knights,  regards  confession  as  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time.  Because  of  his  neglect  (which  betrays  his  spiritual 
short-comings)  Gawaine  fails  in  the  quest,  and  his  failure  is  a  bitter 
one. 

Sir  Lionel,  who  is  not  quite  as  blind  as  Gawaine,  returns  next, 
still  speaking  very  much  for  this  world  when  he  says, "Morals  are  a  form 
of  insanity"  (p.  466).  Lionel  cannot  understand  the  motives  of  his 
brother  Bors,  one  of  the  three  knights  who  achieved  the  Grail.  Bors 
of  course  sees  with  eyes  which  penetrate  beyond  this  world,  and  has 
become  a  prince  of  peace  who  will  not  kill,  even  if  the  abstention  means 
sacrificing  his  own  brother.  Lionel's  experience  of  being  forsaken  by 
Bors  in  favor  of  Christ  makes  him  momentarily  bitter  and  unwilling  to 
understand.  But  under  Arthur's  restraining  influence,  Lionel  begins  to 
fathom  the  extraordinary  nature  of  their  quest:  "God  .  .  .  has  been 
making  a  trial  of  Bors,  I  suppose  ...  Do  you  know,  I  think  that  where 
Gawaine  and  myself  and  Ector  and  all  the  rest  of  us  went  off  the  right 
line,  was  when  we  didn't  go  to  confession  at  the  beginning?"  As 
Arthur  presses  home  the  message,  it  begins  to  dawn  on  Lionel:  "Do  you 
think  there  can  have  been  something  against  killing  people  in  this 
quest.  King?  You  know,  some  sort  of  supernatural  No?"  (p.  467) 

Thus  the  forms  of  religion  are  beginning  to  assert  themselves  as 
part  of  a  pattern  of  positive  value.  White  assigns  a  positive  role  to 
the  building  up  of  dogma.  As  Lionel  tells  the  story  of  Bors  and  the 
twelve  maiden-witches,  Arthur  says  "I  suppose  the  moral  is  .  .  .  that 
you  must  not  commit  mortal  sin,  even  if  twelve  lives  depend  upon  it. 
Dogmatically  speaking,  I  believe  that  is  sound"  (p.  469).  Thus  we  see 
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a  highly  formal  religion  as  one  of  the  final  elements  in  the  growth  of 
civilization.  Lionel's  fight  with  his  brother  Bors  introduces  another 
new  idea  which  grips  Arthur  with  intense  interest.  Bors'  weapon  in  the 
fight  was  passive  resistance--perhaps  the  only  weapon  of  which  God 
approves.  "It  is  a  new  weapon.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  use,"  says 
Arthur  (p.  471). 

Aglovale,  the  son  of  King  Pellinore  (the  knight  first  loved  by 
Arthur)  is  the  next  to  return.  The  quest  has  not  killed  in  him  the 
desire  to  seek  his  family's  revenge.  The  lives  of  the  Orkneys  must 
pay  for  the  lives  of  Pellinore  and  Lamorak.  But  Aglovale  is  one  of 
Arthur’s  "best  tools,"  and  as  he  tells  his  story,  and  the  story  of  his 
brother  "Percy,"  Aglovale  begins  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  Grail 
search.  Percivale,  it  seems,  has  done  nothing  in  "this-wor Idly"  terms, 
and  Guenever  says  so.  She  can  see  that  Bors  qualifies  for  the  Grail 
boat-trip,  but  Percy,  as  she  says,  "does  not  seem  to  have  done  much." 

"He  has  preserved  his  integrity,"  said  Arthur.  "He  was  as  clean 
as  Bors--indeed,  he  was  cleaner.  He  was  perfectly  innocent.  God  says 
something  about  suffering  little  children  to  come  unto  Him"  (p.  477). 
Aglovale,  who  has  lost  all  in  terms  of  this  world,  a  father  and  brother 
and  mother  through  the  Orkneys,  and  brother  and  sister  to  the  Grail 
Quest,  retires  with  peace  and  love  in  his  heart.  He  extends  a  warm 
invitation  to  his  old  foes,  the  Orkneys.  We  have  come  a  long  way  from 
Gawaine  and  the  first  knights  to  return.  Aglovale' s  action  causes  a 
rebirth  of  love  in  the  world.  Says  Arthur^ "Now  I  have  got  a  new  Pellinore 
to  love"  (p.  479). 

Lancelot  returns  finally,  with  his  story  and  the  story  of  Galahad. 
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Lancelot's  story  completes  the  story  of  natural  man.  He  has  gone  as  far 
as  he  can,  but  he  cannot  achieve  the  Grail.  Nevertheless  his  quest,  and 
the  experiences  with  his  son,  have  taught  him  that  there  is  something 
beyond  the  events  of  this  life  as  we  see  them.  Through  his  great  suffering, 
his  love  of  God  and  his  desire  to  reach  a  spiritual  existence,  he  has 
penetrated  the  infinite  destiny  of  man.  He  alone  understands  that  Galahad 
cannot  be  judged  in  terms  of  this  world,  because  he  is  not  of  this  world: 

"He  is  inhuman,"  he  said  at  last.  "But  why  should  he  be 
human?  Are  angels  supposed  to  be  human?"  (p.  485) 

Galahad  was  living  with  eternity.  So  the  maiden  knight  achieves  the 

Grail,  but  in  the  end  it  is  Lancelot  who  is  most  significant  and  meaningful 

to  us.  He  is  the  one  sent  back  to  humanity,  to  tell  the  story  of  the 

achievement.  He  is  the  message  bringer;  he  is  also  the  signmaker.  More, 

he  is  universal  man:  he  completes  the  tragic  view  of  the  author.  In  the 

face  of  the  almost  total  defeat  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  on  the 

Grail  Quest,  Lancelot  shines  forth  as  the  symbol  of  the  greatness  even 

natural  man  can  attain.  Suffering,  yearning,  desperately  trying,  he  is 

still  but  flesh  and  blood  and  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  Granted  only  a 

glimpse  of  the  divine,  experiencing  the  wrath  of  God,  Lancelot  nevertheless 

is  the  father  of  Galahad,  and  in  the  end  is  allowed  to  achieve  a  great, 

faith-creating  miracle.  Lancelot  has  confessed,  has  done  penance  with  a 

hair  shirt,  and  has  paid  for  his  sins  of  the  flesh--lust  and  pride--by 

returning  to  tell  the  story  of  others'  achievements.  In  the  face  of  the 

tragedy,  and  in  spite  of  a  court  which  had  "'knowledge  of  the  world'.  .  . 

the  fruits  of  achievement,  civilization,  savoir-vivre,  gossip,  fashion, 

malice  and  the  broad  mind  of  scandal,"  (p.  504)  Lancelot  is  allowed  to 

achieve  his  miracle.  It  is  God's  purpose,  and  so  Lancelot  heals  Sir  Urre 


by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  before  a  great  company  of  knights  and  ladies. 
This  miracle  is  the  climax  of  the  story  of  The  Ill-Made  Knight  as  it 
contributes  to  the  story  of  history  and  civilization;  God  chooses  "the 
final  moment  to  step  across  the  path"  (p.  540). 

With  the  return  of  emotional  intensity  and  involvement  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  the  spirit  of  religious  intensity  which  fired  the 
company  at  the  outset  of  the  Grail  Quest  has  disappeared.  The  glow  from 
the  beautiful  stained  glass  windows  which  bathed  the  listeners  in  an 
unearthly  beauty  as  the  stories  of  the  quests  were  unfolded  has  faded 
into  the  light  of  common  day.  In  this  harsh  glare  the  principal 
participants  are  described  as  natural  human  beings  very  much  subject  to 
the  ravages  of  time.  The  king  is,  over  and  over,  a  "kindly  old  man," 
Lancelot  returns  from  his  quest  "wet  and  small"  (p.  481).  Guenever 
greets  him  in  bad  make-up  and  loud  silk,  as  if  "trying  to  defy  the 
invincible  doom  of  human  destiny"  (p.  483).  The  great  Renaissance  theme 
of  the  lament  for  mutability  is  very  poignantly  expressed  in  the  last 
pages  of  White's  tale. 

In  the  last  book  of  White's  "epic,"  The  Candle  in  the  Wind,  then, 
spiritual  man  fades;  the  final  scenes  deal  with  natural  man.  The  Grail 
Quest  has  sent  a  passing  glimpse  of  infinity,  but  the  world  of  the 
questors  is  after  all  a  finite  one.  As  Arthur  had  foreseen,  those  who 
achieved  the  spirituality  of  the  Grail,  had  to  leave  the  natural  world; 
those  who  did  not,  remained  behind.  For  the  tragic  viewer  of  life,  the 
spirit  of  man  is  indeed  a  candle  in  the  wind,  a  light  sent  only  to  a 
very  few  men  for  a  very  short  time.  Thus,  with  the  message  and  knowledg 
of  infinity  behind  him,  sent  in  the  flash  of  a  few  moments  when  measured 
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in  terms  even  of  our  finite  world, Arthur  turns  once  more,  worn  out  with 
the  effort,  to  eliminating  might,  establishing  right. 

The  public  and  private  tragedies  move  to  their  climaxes.  Arthur, 

whose  corner  of  the  triangle  was  the  least  fortunate  from  the 
personal  point  of  view,  was  not  entirely  wretched.  Merlyn 
had  not  intended  him  for  private  happiness.  He  had  been  made 
for  royal  joys,  for  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  .  .  .  Fashion  and 
modernity  and  the  rot  at  the  Table's  heart  were  in  hiding,  and 
his  great  idea  was  on  the  move  once  more.  He  was  inventing 
Law  as  Power.  (p.  539)  .  .  .  Nowadays,  the  Law  was  his  chief 

interest,  his  final  effort  against  Might. 

.  .  .  Even  now,  since  the  King  had  begun  to  encourage 
Justice  so  as  to  bind  the  power  of  Fort  Mayne  once  for  all, 
there  were  three  kinds  of  law  to  be  wrestled  with.  He  was 
trying  to  boil  them  down,  from  Customary,  Canon  and  Roman  Law, 
into  a  single  code  which  he  hoped  to  call  the  Civil  one.  (p.  583) 

Meanwhile  the  dark  forces  begin  to  close  in  around  Arthur  and  his 
civilization.  Mordred  and  Agravaine,  like  some  killer  maniacs,  are  highly 
intelligent  individuals.  Civilization  has  taught  Agravaine  what  the 
maniacs  of  the  twentieth  century  have  taught  us,  that  a  private  quarrel 
must  be  translated  into  the  terms  of  a  public  quarrel  in  order  to  gain 
effective  support: 

In  any  case  human  beings  don't  go  to  war  for  private  quarrels 
nowadays.  You  need  a  national  grievance-- something  to  do  with 
politics  which  is  waiting  to  burst  out.  (p.  549) 

Mordred  too  becomes  something  more  than  himself.  Just  as,  in  this  last 

moment  before  the  holocaust  destroys  them  all  (or  does  it?)  Arthur 

symbolizes  all  that  is  positive  in  man,  Mordred  symbolizes  all  that  is 

negative : 


.  .  .  He  became  a  Cause  .  .  .  everything  which  Arthur  was  not-- 
the  irreconcilable  opposite  of  the  Englishman.  He  became  the 
invincible  Gael  ...  on  fire  with  his  Cause  ...  (p.  548). 

the  King  .  .  .  was  the  patron  saint  of  chivalry  .  .  . 
Arthur  was  the  heart's  king  of  a  chivalry  which  had  reached 
its  flower  perhaps  two  hundred  years  before  our  antiquarian 
[Malory]  began  to  work.  He  was  the  badge  of  everything  that 
was  good  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  he  had  made  these  things 
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himself,  (p.  564) 

Mordred  knew  that  the  forces  of  evil  must  masquerade,  at  least  in  the 
early  stages,  as  the  forces  of  good.  This  is  the  final  tragic  irony  of 
the  tale,  that  Arthur's  life  work,  the  establishment  of  a  civilization  in 
which  might  is  not  right,  should  be  destroyed  in  a  day  by  evil  working 
through  the  outward  forms  of  Justice--through  the  Civil  law,  which  is 
Arthur's  "final  effort  against  Might." 

The  wheel  of  tragic  destiny  slowly  turns  to  complete  its  full  circle, 
in  spite  of  Arthur's  last  efforts  to  thwart  it.  He  warns  Lancelot  and 
Guenever,  the  two  beings  dearest  to  his  heart,  that  "far  from  being 
willing  to  execute  his  enemies,  a  real  king  must  be  willing  to  execute 
his  friends"  (p.  580).  Moving  within  the  sanctions  of  the  Law,  Mordred 
and  Agravaine  confront  the  King  with  an  open  statement  of  the  adultery 
between  Guenever  and  Lancelot.  Arthur  watches  with  a  "tired  irony"  (p.  587) 
while  Agravaine  states,  "We  hoped  to  settle  the  matter  without  a  personal 
combat  at  all,"  and  Mordred  concludes:  "Trial  by  Jury"  (p.  589). 

Events  move  quickly  toward  the  final  battle,  and  the  symbolism  of 
the  public  tragedy  becomes  more  explicit.  Lancelot  is  trapped  in 
Guenever's  bedroom,  Guenever  is  tried  for  treason,  convicted,  and  rescued 
by  Lancelot  who  kills  Gaheris  and  Gareth  in  the  struggle.  Six  months 
later  the  country  is  divided;  civil  war  has  broken  out.  From  his  besieged 
Joyous  Gard,  Lancelot  declares,  "...  everybody  has  gone  mad.  Even  if  we 
did  give  ourselves  up,  Bors  and  Ector  and  the  rest  would  carry  on  the 
feud  ..."  and  Guenever  replies  "Civilization  seems  to  have  become 
insane"  (p.  625).  The  words  of  the  two  lovers  are  equally  appropriate 
to  our  own  times,  and  once  more  link  Arthur's  public  tragedy  with  the 


tragedy  of  modern  civilization. 

Because  of  the  intervention  of  the  Church,  Arthur  has  one  more  chance 
to  work  for  the  salvation  of  civilization.  The  ceremony  of  reconciliation 
surely  used  ironically  by  White  since  the  Orkney  determination  to  continue 
the  war  has  been  given  approval  by  the  King--present s  the  last  scene  of 
epic  proportions  in  the  novel.  For  the  last  time  White  evokes  the 
grandeur  of  an  age  which  lived  for  him.  The  Justice  Room  is  crowded  with 
dignitaries  and  filled  with  color,  when  finally  "the  trumpets  were  at  the 
door,  and  England  came"  (p.  632).  At  this  moment,  the  identification  is 
complete:  the  spirit  of  a  man  has  become  the  spirit  of  a  people.  The 

proceedings  begin  with  the  announcement,  "The  Church  is  ready,"  and  the 
reply  from  the  throne,  "So  is  the  State"  (p.  633).  This  is  the  first 
time  these  two  words  have  been  used  in  this  context.  The  comic  attempts 
of  Merlyn  nearly  a  lifetime  ago  to  impress  on  the  young  King  the  value 
and  dignity  to  be  found  in  the  formal  expression  of  the  monarchy  as  an 
institution  (pp.  251-52)  have  prepared  Arthur  for  these  statements,  and 
indeed,  made  them  possible.  Arthur  is  strengthened  by  the  dignity 
accorded  him  in  his  public  role,  and  his  private  integrity  is  in  question 
at  no  point  in  the  proceedings.  When  Gawaine  declares  that  the  war  of 
revenge  will  continue  with  increased  fury,  Arthur  hears  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  his  life's  work.  The  public  tragedy  has  only  to  move  to 
completion;  total  destruction  is  simply  a  matter  of  time.  Yet  para¬ 
doxically,  although  Arthur  himself  does  not  realize  it,  his  moment  of 
public  defeat  is  also  his  moment  of  personal  triumph.  With  symbolic 
intensity  the  scene  conveys  the  tragic  condition  of  man,  the  paradox 
which  man  presents  to  the  writer  with  a  tragic  view  of  life. 
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On  the  one  hand  we  know  that  all  is  lost:  ’’People  felt  tawdry  in 
the  Justice  Room  [again  ironic  nomenclature  in  view  of  the  proceedings] 
when  the  old  soldier  [Lancelot]  had  left  it  and  many  eyed  the  red  whips 
[the  emblem  of  Mordred's  fashionable  new  terrorist  group]  sideways, 
with  a  secret  dread"  (p.  639).  On  the  other  hand  the  reader  asks 
himself  if  all  is  truly  lost.  Arthur  is  England,  Lancelot  in  his 
moment  of  defeat  achieves  nobility,  Guenever  herself  has  become  the 
"Rose  of  England." 

The  allegory  grows.  While  Arthur  fights  abroad,  Mordred,  "hanging 
about  in  black  ...  in  mourning  for  Gareth"  becomes  the  "Lord 
Protector."  He  makes  "speeches  about  Gaels  and  Saxons  and  Jews  ..." 
(pp.  644-5). 

When  we  see  Arthur  for  the  last  time,  he  is  not  in  any  setting  of 
magnificence,  surrounded  by  the  pageantry  of  four  hundred  years  of 
accumulating  wisdom  and  civilization,  but  alone  in  his  tent  on  the 
eve  of  the  last  battle.  He  is  an  old,  defeated  man,  sure  of  a  slaughter 
on  the  morrow  which  will  mean  the  end  of  his  world,  defeated  in  his 
own  spirit  because  his  plan  has  failed.  For  the  last  time  he  casts 
his  mind  back  over  his  long  life  in  an  effort  to  understand  what  went 
wrong.  His  final  judgement  includes  the  experiences  of  a  lifetime: 
he  thought  he  had  weighed  in  the  proper  perspective  "truth,  justice, 

evil  and  the  affairs  of  men."  (p.  591)4 

In  the  final  chapters,  White  increases  the  sense  of  tragic 
ambiguity,  with  increasingly  frequent  repetitions  of  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong.  This  great  question,  which  penetrates  all  aspects 
of  moral  and  natural  life,  becomes  the  one  question  of  universal 


significance  as  Arthur  moves  toward  the  battle  on  the  plains  of  Salisbury 
Even  Arthur  himself,  the  paragon  who  was  characterized  by  his  "idea"  of 
what  was  right  and  wrong,  had  cried  in  an  agony  of  doubt  after  the 
condemnation  of  Guenever:  'Vhat  is  right?  .  .  .  What  is  wrong?"  (p.  611) 
Now  he  takes  up  this  question  for  the  final  time: 

Arthur  was  tired  out.  He  had  been  broken  by  the  two 
battles  which  he  had  fought  already,  the  one  at  Dover,  the 
other  at  Barham  Down.  His  wife  was  a  prisoner.  His  oldest 
friend  was  banished.  His  son  was  trying  to  kill  him.  Gawaine 
was  buried.  His  Table  was  dispersed.  His  country  was  at 
war.  Yet  he  could  have  breasted  all  these  things  in  some  way, 
if  the  central  tenet  of  his  heart  had  not  been  ravaged  .  .  . 

He  had  been  taught  by  Merlyn  to  believe  that  man  was  perfectibl 
that  he  was  on  the  whole  more  decent  than  beastly:  that  good 
was  worth  trying:  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  original 
sin.  He  had  been  forged  as  a  weapon  for  the  aid  of  man,  on 
the  assumption  that  men  were  good  .  .  .  The  service  for  which 
he  had  been  destined  had  been  against  Force,  the  mental 
illness  of  humanity.  His  Table,  his  idea  of  Chivalry,  his 
Holy  Grail,  his  devotion  to  Justice:  these  had  been 
progressive  steps  in  the  effort  for  which  he  had  been  bred 
.  .  .  But  the  whole  structure  depended  on  the  first  premise: 
that  man  was  decent.  (p.  666) 

In  his  effort  to  understand,  Arthur  reconsiders  what  he  has  learned 
about  good  and  evil.  His  early  war  with  the  Gaels  taught  him  that  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right:  "He  had  bound  the  might  of  units,  only  to 
find  that  it  was  assumed  by  pluralities.  He  had  conquered  murder  to  be 
faced  with  war.  There  were  no  Laws  for  that."  iotal  war,  which  he 
himself  had  introduced  against  Lot,  had  become,  in  Mordred  and  his 
Thrashers,  total  hatred,  "the  most  modern  of  hostilities"  (p.  667). 

So  the  unsolvable  question  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil, 
leads  back  to  the  original  question,  the  nature  of  man.  In  his  moment 
of  greatest  despair  Arthur  sees  the  purpose  of  his  life  as  a  vain  one, 
man  a  villain,  chivalry  and  justice  a  child's  illusions.  Then  he  goes 
beyond  this  to  speculate  on  the  even  more  frightening  possibility  of  an 
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amoral,  mechanistic  universe,  where  men  were  neither  good  nor  bad,  only 
machines.  He  cannot  grapple  with  this  idea,  and  so  retreats  to  the 
original  question,  attacking  it  this  time  by  attempting  to  establish  the 
nature  and  causes  of  war.  But  again,  this  depends  on  the  nature  of  man. 
Could  a  million  men  be  persuaded  to  fight  for  the  desires  of  one  man; 
or  did  a  million  warriors  indicate  a  million  wicked  hearts?  Wars  began 
in  the  past,  because  men  did  not  forget  injuries;  because  they  thirsted 
for  revenge;  wars  became  never-ending,  ever-widening.  Wars  began  because 
men  desired  possessions;  wars  began  because  men  desired  power  over  their 
fellow  men;  wars  began  because  men  feared  one  another.  "Suspicion  and 
fear:  possessiveness  and  greed:  resentment  for  ancestral  wrong:  all 

these  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  it."  His  attempt  to  solve  it  through 
Justice  "had  ended  in  failure.  To  do  all  had  proved  too  difficult.  He 
was  done  himself"  (p.  671). 

Arthur's  attempt  then,  to  make  a  meaningful  resistance  against  those 
forces  in  society  which  seemed  to  him  unjust  and  evil,  has  ended  in 
failure.  The  tragedy  of  his  public  life  (tragedy  in  its  modern  aspect) 
is  complete  and  final.  The  world  and  civilization  of  chivalry  are 
destroyed,  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  will  never  reappear. 
Like  the  Holy  Grail,  they  have  passed  from  the  eyes  of  mortal  men  forever. 
In  this  sense  the  candle  in  the  wind  that  was  Arthur's  idea  has  gone  out 
permanently.  The  idea  will  never  take  shape  in  that  particular  form  and 
under  those  particular  conditions  again. 

But  the  element  of  ambiguity  remains--intensely  tragic  ambiguity. 

In  former  happier  days,  Merlyn  had  prophesied  to  Arthur  that  he  was  one 
day  to  return,  that  he  was  also  to  be  king  In  the  future.  Merlyn  had 
been  talking  about  Death  and  Destiny,  and  both  these  subjects  are 
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connected  with  the  prophesy  which  Merlyn  makes  for  Arthur: 

"Do  you  know  what  is  going  to  be  written  on  your 
tombstone?  Hie  jacet  Arthurus  Rex  Quondam  Rex  que  futurus 
...  It  means,  the  once  and  future  king"  (p.  295). 

But  will  the  future  king  be  able  to  accomplish  what  the  saint  of 
chivalry  failed  to  do?  Will  the  candle  in  the  wind  become  a  steady 
light  for  all  people?  The  tragic  ambiguity  of  the  nature  of  man  frames 
the  youthful  King's  unhappy  voice:  "What  sort  of  people  will  they  be, 
Merlyn?"  (p.  296)  Perhaps  White  hints  at  the  answer  in  another  question 
which  the  author  puts  directly  to  the  reader  after  he  has  presented  the 
civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages:  "If  it  takes  a  million  years  for  a 
fish  to  become  a  reptile,  has  Man,  in  our  few  hundred,  altered  out  of 
recognition?"  (p.  569). 


CHAPTER  IV 


ARISTOTELIAN  TRAGEDY  IN  THE  ONCE  AND  FUTURE  KING 

T.  H.  White's  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Arthur's  kingdom  is 
distinctly  modern.  Although  White  followed  the  cyclical  pattern  which 
is  traditional  in  the  Arthurian  legend,  many  of  the  events  which  take 
place  within  the  cycle  of  rise  and  fall  are  contemporary,  or  nearly  so, 
in  their  application.  White's  treatment  of  the  figure  of  Arthur, 
however,  reveals  the  classic  core  of  The  Once  and  Future  King.  Arthur 
is  the  tragic  hero  who  from  ancient  times  has  suffered,  learned,  lost 
the  world,  and  won  immortality.  It  is  the  classic  figure  of  Arthur 
which  bridges  the  gap  between  the  fall  of  Camelot  and  the  rise  of  a 
new  golden  age  for  mankind  somewhere  in  the  future.  The  spirit  of 
Arthur  completes  the  cyclical  pattern  of  the  Arthurian  legend. 

The  Arthur  who  emerges  as  the  tragic  hero  of  The  Once  and  Future 
King  was  not  shaped  by  White  in  a  short  period  of  time.  As  tragic  man, 
the  figure  of  Arthur  reaches  beyond  The  Once  and  Future  King;  Arthur 
is  the  richest  presentation  of  the  tragic  figure  of  man  which  penetrates 
through  much  of  T.  H.  White's  writing.  White  consistently  viewed  man's 
condition  in  the  universe  as  tragic:  the  figure  of  the  tragic  hero 
appears  in  works  which  span  his  literary  career.  Some  of  his  treatments 
of  the  tragic  hero  can  be  traced  in  his  depiction  of  Arthur's  personality 
and  destiny;  all  are  consistent  with  the  tragic  view  of  life  which  is 
so  clearly  part  of  The  Once  and  Future  King.  In  Farewell  Victoria  (1933) 


White  first  worked  out  the  kind  of  man  Arthur  was  to  become  for  him. 


. 
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This  early  depiction  of  tragic  man  is  found  in  his  sympathetic  and 
moving  account  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  man  chosen  by  destiny  to  account 
to  Queen  Victoria  for  the  terrible  slaughter  of  British  soldiers  at  the 
Battle  of  Isandula  in  the  Zulu  War.  The  many  similarities  to  Arthur  are 
apparent:  Chelmsford  is  a  military  commander,  responsible  for  the  life 

and  death  of  others;  he  is  a  man  not  distinguished  for  his  ability  to 
think,  a  morally  good,  basically  simple  man  struggling  to  understand 
and  make  his  account;  a  man  worn  out  by  the  struggle  which  seemed  only 
to  tighten  the  mesh  of  Fate.  Even  the  setting  for  the  two  heroes  is 
similar:  we  can  see  Arthur  alone  in  his  tent,  the  isolated  sufferer  on 
the  eve  of  the  final  battle  on  the  plains  of  Salisbury  as  we  look  in  on 
Lord  Chelmsford,  alone  in  his  tent,  surrounded  by  the  slaughtered  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  day.'*' 

The  linking  of  Chelmsford  with  Admiral  Byng  in  this  early  book  is 
curious,  for  it  spans  the  years  between  Farewell  Victoria  and  a  work  of 
the  last  decade,  The  Age  of  Scandal  (1950).  Here,  in  a  chapter 
significantly  entitled  "A  Perfect  Tragedy,"  we  have  a  reworking  of  the 
history  of  none  other  than  Admiral  Byng  himself,  whose  story  for  White 

2 

is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  perfect  tragedy  which  history  affords. 

Admiral  Byng  had  personal  qualities  similar  to  those  of  Lord 
Chelmsford.  He  "was  not  exactly  an  impressive  person.  At  all  events, 
he  was  not  flamboyant  ...  he  was  no  coward,  for  he  had  fought  a  duel 
to  defend  his  honour"  (The  Age  of  Scandal,  p.  151).  The  naval  defeat  of 
Byng  followed  from  reasons  similar  to  those  of  the  military  defeat  of 
Chelmsford:  poor  equipment,  undermanned  ships,  inability  to  communicate 

confused  orders,  and  excited,  incapable  officers  (p.  154).  Ihe 
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Administration  found  Byng  guilty  of  cowardice,  in  the  hopes  that  it 
would  save  itself  by  sacrificing  him  (pp.  156-7).  A  few  minutes  before 
he  was  shot,  he  handed  a  paper  to  the  Marshal  which  he  had  written  as 
his  own  defense  against  the  charges  of  cowardice,  lack  of  duty,  and  lack 
of  judgment  (pp.  158-9).  White  concludes  his  account  of  Byng's  career 
with  these  words: 

Byng  was  fifty- three  at  death.  He  was  buried  at  Southill, 
Bedfordshire,  with  this  inscription  on  his  monument: 

To  the  perpetual  disgrace  of  public  justice 
The  Honble  John  Byng,  Esqre 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Fell  a  Martyr  to  Political  Persecution 
March  14th  in  the  year  1757,  when 
Bravery  and  Loyalty 
Were  insufficient  securities  for  the 
Life  and  Honour 
of  a  Naval  Officer 

Aristotle  defined  tragedy  as  an  action  in  which  some 
person  of  high  station  should  fall,  through  an  error  or 
fraility,  and  should  thus  purge  the  emotions  of  the  audience, 
by  pity  and  by  fear.  Byng's  station  had  been  high,  for  his 
father  had  been  the  famous  and  fertile  Lord  Torrington.  His 
fall  might  have  been  due  to  an  error,  though  it  had  been  due 
to  no  crime.  Walpole  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  on  17  March 
1757:  'Admiral  Byng's  tragedy  was  completed  on  Monday--a 

perfect  tragedy. '  (pp.  159-60) 

White's  account  of  Byng's  story  in  terms  of  Aristotelian  tragedy  is 
significant,  for  it  leads  us  directly  to  the  story  of  Arthur  in  a  way 
which  reveals  how  consistently  did  White  interpret  life  from  the  tragic 
point  of  view.  In  the  jacket  blurb  of  the  1958  edition  of  The  Once 
and  Future  King  he  tells  us  that  he  has  recounted  "King  Arthur's  personal 
doom"  in  the  terms  of  "the  Aristotelian  tragedy  which  made  Malory  call 
his  long  book  the  Mor te  d' Arthur."  He  goes  on: 

VI  have  tried  to  look  at  it  through  the  innocent  eyes  of 
young  people,  because  I  don't  very  much  believe  in  the  modern 
theory  that  the  whole  object  of  life  is  gratified  desire. 
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Malory  didn't  either.1*  (The  Once  and  Future  King  jacket  blurb) 
It  is  my  purpose  now  to  examine  The  Once  and  Future  King  for  those 
aspects  which  make  it  an  expression  of  Aristotelian  tragedy--those 
aspects  associated  with  Arthur's  personal  doom.  Arthur's  "private" 
tragedy  is  more  significant  than  the  "public"  tragedy  which  has  already 
been  traced.  As  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  course  of  public 
events  does  not  make  a  happy  chronicle.  Arthur,  the  bringer  of 
civilization,  is  left  with  the  wreck  of  that  civilization  surrounding 
him.  From  its  ruins  the  same  glories  can  never  rise  again.  Indeed, 
so  overwhelming  are  the  conclusions  of  the  public  thread  of  the  story, 
that  a  first  reading  of  The  Once  and  Future  King  convinces  one  that 
White  is  a  pessimist.  This,  of  course,  is  not  so;  nor  can  it  be  true 
of  any  tragic  writer.  Thus  it  is  that  we  must  turn  from  the  public  to 
the  private,  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  struggle,  in  order  to  find 
evidence  of  something  eternal  in  the  lives  of  men.  For  White  does  not 
leave  the  reader  without  giving  an  answer.  His  answer,  his  reassertion 
of  the  value  and  goodness  of  human  life,  is  found  in  the  character  of 
Arthur  himself.  Arthur's  civilization  will  never  return,  but  the  ideals 
which  he  cherished-- justice  and  mercy--will  live  despite  the 
slaughter  of  Salisbury  Plain. 

T.  H.  White's  "Omnibus"  is,  of  course,  just  that:  the  tragic 
content  is  given  epic  form.  Thus  there  is  no  clear  path  leading  straight 
to  tragic  doom,  no  precise  division  of  the  personal  and  public  tragedies. 
The  personal  doom  of  Arthur  appears  amid  the  many  subtle  and  delicate 
psychological  portraits  with  which  White  threads  the  narrative.  His 
technique  finds  its  expression  not  only  in  Arthur,  but  in  Guinever, 
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Lancelot,  and  the  Orkney  clan.  All  are  inextricably  part  of  Arthur's 
tragedy  as  they  destroy  themselves  and  one  another.  As  Arthur  wrestles 
with  great  moral  problems  involving  his  knights  and  all  his  subjects, 
the  intense,  personal  tragedy  which  fills  the  lives  of  these  main 
figures  spills  over  into  the  public  world  of  England.  Thus  although 
the  two  aspects  of  the  tragedy  are  inextricably  bound  up  in  one  final 
cataclysmic  destruction  at  Salisbury,  we  must  continue  with  the  arbitrary 
division  of  tragedy  begun  in  Chapter  III. 

Rosemary  Sutcliff's  recently  published  Arthurian  novel,  Sword  at 
Sunset  (1963),  although  not  as  ambitious  a  treatment  of  the  Arthurian 
material  as  White's,  is  an  illuminating  treatment  of  Arthur  (Artos  as 
she  calls  him)  as  the  tragic  hero.  Here  the  Aristotelian  tragedy  is 
beautifully  clear;  the  path  of  retributive  justice  is  complicated  with 
very  little  in  the  way  of  public  event.  The  classic  story  of  hate, 
incest,  Oedipal  motivation  and  mutual  destruction  is  presented  in  a 
setting  of  barbaric  simplicity.  Artos  the  Bear  unknowingly  commits 
incest  with  his  half-sister  Ygerna.  Children  of  a  common  father,  Artos 
is  the  favored  son,  Ygerna  the  inheritor  of  her  mother's  hatred  against 
that  favored  son.  In  a  horrific  scene  Ygerna  reveals  her  identity,  and 
Artos  learns  that  he  is  involved  in  a  pattern  of  doom  that  had  been 
initiated  before  his  own  birth.  The  recognition  after  the  night  of 
abandonment  is  powerfully  dramatic.  Artos1  passage  from  innocence  to 
self-awareness  is  instantaneous.  He  knows  that  his  personal  destiny  will 
be  tragic : 

I  was  not  the  High  King  that  my  doing  should  bring  evil  on 
the  land.  The  doom  was  for  me  alone,  and  I  knew  already 
that  it  was  sure.  However  unknowingly,  I  had  sinned  the 
Ancient  Sin,  the  Great  Sin  from  which  there  is  no  escaping. 
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I  had  sown  a  seed,  and  I  knew  that  the  tree  which  sprang 
from  it  would  bear  the  death-apple.  (R.  Sutcliff,  p.  42) 

Retribution  begins  to  work  itself  out  through  the  curse  of  impotence. 

Artos  is  not  aware  of  this  until  his  marriage  to  Guenhemara  ten  years 

later.  These  partners  of  a  marriage  concluded  in  ignorance  are  eventually 

driven  apart  by  the  inability  of  Artos  to  communicate,  and  Guenhemara 

finally  seeks  fulfillment  in  the  arms  of  Artos'  closest  companion, 

Bedwyr.  The  isolation  of  Artos  is  complete: 

But  they  had  turned  to  each  other,  the  two  people  I  loved 
best  in  the  world,  and  doing  so,  each  had  taken  the  other 
from  me,  and  I  was  left  outcast  and  alone,  and  betrayed. 

(Sutcliff,  pp.  429-30) 

The  other  immediate  result  of  the  Ancient  Sin  is,  of  course,  Medraut, 

"Artos1  guilt  made  flesh"  (p.  405).  In  a  few  brief  sketches,  Medraut 

is  portrayed  as  an  individual  similar  to  the  Mordred  who  is  unfolded 

gradually  in  The  Once  and  Future  King: 

It  is  cold  outside  my  mother.  I  know  now  why  the  newly 
born  draw  their  first  breath  in  weeping.  (Sutcliff,  p.  326) 

•  •  9 

He  had  been  too  long  within  his  mother,  and  some  part  of 
him  was  marred  and  twisted--I  could  feel  the  deformity 
as  I  could  feel  Ygerna  in  him  .  .  .  Medraut  was  crippled 
somewhere  in  his  inmost  self,  and  that  is  another 
matter.  (Sutcliff,  pp.  327-8) 

•  tt 

.  .  .  his  mother  never  truly  gave  him  birth  until  her  own 
death  tore  him  from  her.  ...  He  wants  to  get  back  to 
the  warm  darkness  of  his  mother's  womb;  and  failing  to 
escape  from  it,  he  will  be  revenged  on  the  world  if  he 
can.  (Sutcliff,  pp.  334-5) 

The  setting  in  which  Miss  Sutcliff  chooses  to  end  the  three 
generations  of  hatred  is  the  battle  of  Sorviodunum,  near  the  Island 
of  Apples  (Glastonbury).  The  tragic  conclusion  is  presented  in  the 
same  explicit  terms  in  which  it  was  traced  throughout  the  novel.  As 
Artos  kills  Medraut  and  simultaneously  receives  his  death  wound, 


the  son  too  becomes  aware  of  the  meaning  of  his  life:  his  ultimate 
destiny : 


That  was  the  moment  when  he  understood  that  the  doom 
between  us  demanded  for  its  fulfilment,  not  that  he  should 
kill  me  or  I  him,  but  that  each  should  be  the  death  of  the 
other.  (Sutcliff,  p.  476) 

Thus  the  Aristotelian  tragedy  is  complete.  The  straight  line  has 
reached  its  terminus. 

The  young  Artos  could  not  comprehend  the  full  implications  of 
his  incestuous  relationship  with  Ygerna.  Although  he  felt  that  the 
night  with  his  sister  meant  his  personal  doom,  there  was  no  way  for  him 
to  know  its  public  implications.  Sutcliff  uses  tragic  irony  to  fore¬ 
shadow  the  future,  linking  this  early  event  with  the  rest  of  the 
story.  At  the  beginning  Artos  is  only  a  minor  military  leader  with 
plans  of  a  strategy  which  requires  men  and  horses  to  defeat  the  savage 
Saxons.  After  his  night  with  Ygerna,  Artos  comforts  himself:  "I  was 
not  the  High  King  that  my  doing  should  bring  evil  on  the  land"  (p.  42). 
Years  later  the  strategy  of  Artos'  cavalry  defeats  the  Saxons  and 
Piets,  and  the  men  of  Artos'  Companionship  crown  him  Emperor  on  Badon 
Hill  (p.  390). 

In  the  figure  of  Ambrosius,  uncle  of  Artos  and  High  King  of 
Britain,  we  read  the  significance  of  the  final  role  which  Artos  must 
play: 


Ambrosius'  face  was  .  .  .  the  face  of  the  King-sacrifice 
older  than  either  Christos  or  Mithras,  reaching  back  and 
forward  into  all  time  until  the  two  met  and  the  circle  was 
complete.  Always  the  god,  the  king,  the  hero,  who  must  die 
for  the  people  when  the  call  comes.  (Sutcliff,  p.  357) 

Yet  ultimately  this  role  too  is  personal.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  one 

individual  for  all  the  people;  it  is  that  aspect  of  personal  tragedy 
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which  in  Sutcliff' s  interpretation  gives  validity  to  the  historical 

myth.  In  her  introduction  Miss  Sutcliff  states  very  clearly  that  this 

idea  of  sacrifice  is  the  meaning  to  be  found  in  the  legend,  and  that 

the  elements  of  pure  Aristotelian,  or  classic,  tragedy  best  bring  this 

meaning  out.  She  is  able  to  see  the  whole  story  in  these  terms: 

I  have  kept  the  original  framework,  or  rather  two  inter- 
wrought  frameworks:  the  Sin  which  carries  with  it  its 
own  retribution;  the  Brotherhood  broken  by  the  love  between 
the  leader's  woman  and  his  closest  friend.  These  have  the 
inevitability  and  pitiless  purity  of  outline  that  one  finds 
in  classical  tragedy,  and  that  belongs  to  the  ancient  and 
innermost  places  of  man.  I  have  kept  the  theme,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  implicit  in  the  story,  of  the  Sacred 
King,  the  Leader  whose  divine  right,  ultimately,  is  to  die 
for  the  life  of  the  people.  (Sutcliff,  p.  vii) 

Turning  to  White's  source,  Malory's  Le  Morte  d 'Arthur,  we  also 
find  the  central  events  of  the  tragedy  worked  out  in  their  simplest 
terms.  Here  it  is  possible  to  look  at  the  tragedy  as  it  touches 
Arthur  alone.  The  original  temptation  of  the  young  king  is  narrated 
\tfith  stark  simplicity.  Lot's  wife  "was  a  passing  fair  lady,  therefore 
the  king  cast  great  love  unto  her,  and  desired  to  lie  by  her;  so  they 
were  agreed,  and  he  begat  upon  her  Mordred,  and  she  was  his  sister, 
on  his  mother's  side,  Igraine"  (Le  Morte  d 'Arthur,  Everyman  ed. , 

Vol .  I  p.  35). 

The  sin  is  followed  by  a  foreboding  dream,  and  Merlin  confirms 
that  evil  has  been  done: 

...  ye  have  done  a  thing  late  that  God  is  displeased 
with  you,  for  ye  have  lain  by  your  sister,  and  on  her  ye 
have  gotten  a  child  that  shall  destroy  you  and  all  the 
knights  of  your  realm.  ...  it  is  God's  will  your  body 
to  be  punished  for  your  foul  deeds.  (Malory,  Vol.  I  p.  37) 

The  element  in  Malory  which  neither  Sutcliff  nor  White  carries 
in  his  work  is,  of  course,  placing  the  sin  and  the  retribution  in  a 
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strictly  Christian  context.  Malory  is  explicit  on  this  point.  The 
psychological  motivation  for  the  temptation  scene  with  which  White 
provides  us,  and  the  dramatic  impact  of  the  recognition  scene  in  Sutcliff 
are  both  lacking  in  Malory,  who  discloses  both  episodes  in  simple  narrative 
style.  The  temptation  in  Malory's  account  is  one  of  proximity:  Arthur, 
a  vigorous  young  man,  desires  a  beautiful  woman  and  takes  her.  Because 
he  is  not  trapped  or  enchanted  in  any  way  (as  he  is  in  both  White's  and 
Sutcliff' s  versions)  Malory's  Arthur  emerges  as  the  guiltiest  of  the 
three.  But  unfortunately,  as  George  Eliot  says,  we  must  pay  for  our 
actions  according  to  their  results,  not  our  intentions;  thus  Arthur 
pays  dearly  in  all  three  versions. 

The  recognition  scene  in  Malory  is  a  total  dramatic  failure.  Its 

final  effect  is  ludicrous.  Morgause,  the  partner  of  Arthur  in  incest, 

disappears,  and  Queen  Igraine  is  sent  for.  The  story  of  Arthur's 

parentage  and  birth  gradually  emerges  as  the  more  recent  events  are 

rehearsed.  All  the  characters  defend  themselves  for  their  part  in  the 

4 

tragedy,  and  the  blame  is  finally  settled  upon  Merlin.  Thereupon 
King  Arthur  is  re-united,  not  with  his  mistress-sister,  but  with  his 
mother : 

t  And  therewith  King  Arthur  took  his  mother,  Queen  Igraine,  in 

his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  either  wept  upon  other. 

(Malory,  Vol.  I  p.  38) 

Not  stopping  at  incest  (which  we  remember  was  committed  in 
ignorance)  Arthur  adds  the  sin  of  mass  murder,  in  the  form  of  infanticide, 
to  his  original  crime.  Because  this  sin  is  committed  in  full  awareness, 
it  is  greater  than  the  former: 

Then  King  Arthur  let  send  for  all  the  children  born  on 
May-day,  begotten  of  lords  and  born  of  ladies;  for  Merlin 
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told  King  Arthur  that  he  that  should  destroy  him  should  be 
born  on  May-day,  wherefore  he  sent  for  them  all,  upon  pain 
of  death;  and  so  there  were  found  many  lords'  sons,  and  all 
were  sent  unto  the  king,  and  so  was  Mordred  sent  by  King 
Lot's  wife,  and  all  were  put  in  a  ship  to  the  sea,  and  some 
were  four  weeks  old  and  some  less.  And  so  by  fortune  the 
ship  drave  unto  a  castle,  and  was  all  to-riven,  and  destroyed 
the  most  part,  save  that  Mordred  was  cast  up,  and  a  good  man 
found  him,  and  nourished  him  till  he  was  fourteen  year  old, 
and  then  he  brought  him  to  the  court,  as  it  rehearseth  after¬ 
ward,  toward  the  end  of  the  Death  of  Arthur.  So  many  lords 
and  barons  of  this  realm  were  displeased,  for  their  children 
were  so  lost,  and  many  put  the  wyte  on  Merlin  more  than  on 
Arthur;  so  what  for  dread  and  for  love,  they  held  their 
peace.  (Malory,  Vol.  I  p.  45) 

The  consequences  of  his  sins  are  irrevocable;  Arthur  has  initiated 
the  events  which  will  lead  to  his  own  doom.  Although  Malory  gives  little 
psychological  justification  for  any  of  the  events  of  the  tragedy, 
nevertheless  we  know  that  a  crime  has  been  enacted  by  a  protagonist 
of  exalted  state,  and  for  that  crime  the  ultimate  price  will  be  exacted. 
This  is  all  that  is  required  in  order  that  Malory  meet  Aristotle's 
definition  of  tragedy  as  "an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  serious, 
complete,  and  of  a  certain  magnitude.  .  .  and  of  his  more  detailed 
description  of  the  tragic  protagonist  as 

.  .  .  a  man  who  is  not  eminently  good  and  just.  .  .  . 

He  must  be  one  who  is  highly  renowned  and  prosperous  .  .  . 

The  change  of  fortune  should  be  .  .  .  from  good  to  bad. 

It  should  come  about  as  the  result  not  of  vice,  but  of 
some  great  error  or  frailty,  in  character  either  such  as 
we  have  described,  or  better  rather  than  worse. 

White  is  indeed  correct  in  describing  the  design  of  his  source,  Malory's 

Le  Morte  d1 Arthur,  as  "Aristotelian  tragedy." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  tale  Malory  unifies  the  whole  with  the 
one  psychological  thread  which  runs  throughout  the  drama:  the  motive 
of  revenge,  and  distrust  between  son  and  father.  Arthur  has  good  reason 
to  warn  his  men  to  beware  of  treachery  from  the  son  who  has  tried  to  steal 
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both  his  kingdom  and  his  wife:  "Look  ye  come  on  fiercely,  and  slay 
that  traitor,  Sir  Mordred,  for  I  in  no  wise  trust  him"  (Malory,  Vol,  II, 
p.  385).  It  is  impossible  to  trust  his  son,  let  alone  love  him,  but 
Arthur  has  tried  to  be  just.  In  the  same  way  Mordred  has  cause  for  the 
feelings  which  prompt  his  remark  to  his  troops:  ".  .  .  in  no  wise  I 
will  not  trust  for  this  treaty,  for  I  know  well  my  father  will  be 
avenged  on  me"  (Malory,  Vol.  II,  p.  385).  Is  he  not  the  son  whose 
father  tried  to  deny  his  birth  by  bringing  about  a  horrible  death?  All 
the  justice  with  which  his  father  has  treated  him  since  the  May-day 
slaughter-^  cannot  replace  the  fatherly  love  which  he  never  had. 

It  is  from  these  bare  bones,  this  classic  tragedy  in  its  pure 
outlines,  that  White  shapes  his  epic  version,  with  its  layer  after 
layer  of  psychological  innuendo,  its  detailed  preparation  for  each 
development  in  the  personal  tragedy.  White's  treatment  of  the  heart  of 
the  tragedy,  the  incest  scene,  that  crucial  incident  which  was  the 
turning  point  of  Arthur's  life,  is  deceptive  in  its  simplicity.  Never 
is  White's  attempt  to  look  at  tragedy  "through  the  innocent  eyes  of 
young  people"  more  apparent  than  here.  Yet  the  artistic  preparation 
for  this  single  moment  has  been  the  concern  of  the  writer  almost  from 
the  very  first  page  of  the  book.  White  knows  his  material,  and  he 
knows  the  value  of  it.  He  knows  that  Arthur's  sin  of  incest  is  "the 
essential  skeleton  of  the  full  legend,"  because  "incest  is  the  natural 
foundation  of  tragedy.  It  stirs  feelings  of  revulsion  in  even  the  most 
free-thinking  pagan."7  Thus  White's  treatment  of  Arthur's  seduction  by 
Morgause  demands  detailed  examination. 

A  comparison  between  Malory's  and  White's  accounts  of  Mordred' s 
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conception  illustrates  the  pains  which  White  took  with  his  material  in 
order  to  achieve  psychological  consistency.  We  remember  that  the  outcome 
(in  Malory)  of  Arthur's  incestuous  affair  was  the  reunion  with  his  mother, 
whose  identity,  until  this  time,  was  unknown  to  him.  Certainly  this  is 
an  unlooked-for  development  to  say  the  least,  and  one  not  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  reader's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  If  anything,  the 
reunion  destroys,  or  weakens  the  interpretation  of,  the  incident  as 
Arthur's  search,  in  Morgause,  for  the  mother  he  desired  and  had  never 
known.  White  saw  the  anticlimactic  effect  which  the  finding  of  the 
mother  has  on  the  reader,  and  avoided  this  artistic  weakness  by  shortening 
the  life  span  of  Igraine.  For  White,  Arthur  does  indeed  feel  the  appeal 
of  Morgause  as  the  mother  he  had  never  known,  but  the  scene  is  not 
subsequently  and  immediately  complicated  with  the  figure  of  his  restored 
mother.-  Igraine  has  long  since  been  dead,  and  Arthur's  yearnings  are 
those  of  an  orphan  who  could  never  have  known  the  affection  of  his  mother. 

Thus  the  wiles  of  White's  Morgause  succeed  because  Arthur  is 
emotionally  susceptible  to  her  appeal  as  a  mother  figure.  The  nineteen- 
year-old  boy-king  Arthur^  has  fallen  asleep  thinking  "of  Nimue  as  his, 
and  then  of  any  beautiful  woman"  (White,  p.  322).  An  earlier  chapter 
has  presented  the  preparations  of  evil  magic  by  which  Morgause  insures 
the  success  of  this  moment. 

The  Queen  opened  the  coffer  in  the  darkness  and  stood  near 
the  moonlight  patch  from  the  window,  holding  a  strip  of 
something  in  her  hands.  It  was  like  a  tape. 

•  •  • 

It  was  a  tape  of  human  skin,  cut  from  the  silhouette 
of  [a]  dead  man. 

•  •  • 

The  way  to  use  a  Spancel  was  this.  You  had  to  find  the 
man  you  loved  while  he  was  asleep.  Then  you  had  to  throw  it 
over  his  head  without  waking  him,  and  tie  it  in  a  bow.  If  he 
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woke  while  you  were  doing  this,  he  would  be  dead  within  the 
year.  If  he  did  not  wake  until  the  operation  was  over,  he 
would  be  bound  to  fall  in  love  with  you.  (White,  pp.  316-17) 

The  preparations  for  the  family  revenge--the  revenge  of  the  daughter  of 

Igraine  of  Cornwall  on  the  son  of  Uther  of  Britain--are  complete.  Arthur 

wakes  "to  find  a  black-haired,  blue-eyed  beauty  in  front  of  him,  who  was 

wearing  a  crown  ...  she  was  folding  up  a  tape"  (White,  p.  322). 

White  introduces  the  temptation  scene  with  the  tragic  irony  of 
understatement  (irony  which  pervades  the  tale  from  now  on)  by  presenting 
his  carefully  considered  opinion,  simply  expressed,  as  to  why  the 
temptation  succeeded.  All  the  reasons  are  listed,  especially  the  fact 
that  the  motherless  Arthur  saw  in  his  sister  the  mother  he  had  never 
known.  Ultimately  however,  there  is  something  in  tragedy  that  cannot  be 
explained : 


It  is  impossible  to  explain  how  these  things  happen. 
Perhaps  the  Spancel  had  a  strength  in  it.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  she  was  twice  his  age,  so  that  she  had  twice  the 
power  of  his  weapons.  Perhaps  it  was  because  Arthur  was 
always  a  simple  fellow,  who  took  people  at  their  own  valuation 
easily.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  never  known  a  mother 
of  his  own,  so  that  the  role  of  mother  love,  as  she  stood 
with  her  children  behind  her,  took  him  between  wind  and  water. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  have  been,  the  Queen  of 
Air  and  Darkness  had  a  baby  by  her  half-brother  nine  months 
later.  It  was  called  Mordred  .  .  . 

[Mordred1 s]  pedigree  is  a  vital  part  of  the  tragedy  of 
King  Arthur.  It  is  why  Sir  Thomas  Mallory  called  his  very 
long  book  the  Death  of  Arthur.  Although  nine  tenths  of  the 
story  seems  to  be  about  knights  jousting  and  quests  for  the 
holy  grail  and  things  of  that  sort,  the  narrative  is  a  whole, 
and  it  deals  with  the  reasons  why  the  young  man  came  to  grief 
at  the  end.  It  is  the  tragedy,  the  Aristotelian  and  compre¬ 
hensive  tragedy,  of  sin  coming  home  to  roost.  That  is  why 
we  have  to  take  note  of  the  parentage  of  Arthur's  son  Mordred, 
and  to  remember,  when  the  time  comes,  that  the  King  had  slept 
with  his  own  sister.  He  did  not  know  he  was  doing  so,  and 
perhaps  it  may  have  been  due  to  her,  but  it  seems,  in  tragedy, 
that  innocence  is  not  enough.  (White,  pp.  322-3) 

No,  innocence  is  not  enough.  "Arthur  paid  in  woe  for  the  sin  of 
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incest,  but  he  also  paid  for  the  fault  of  innocence."  That  is  why, 
contrary  to  what  Mr.  White  says,  we  cannot  look  at  this  tragedy  through 
the  eyes  of  innocence.  That  way  we  might  feel  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
of  Arthur's  story,  but  we  will  not  understand  it.  Innocence  does  not 
preclude  suf fering--the  opposite  is  true:  innocence  is  necessary  for  a 
suffering  which  must  be  endured  if  the  tragedy  is  to  have  more  than 
personal,  immediate  implications.  Arthur  must  be  innocent,  in  order  to 
re-enact  the  fall  so  that  he  may  gain  awareness  through  suffering,  in 
turn  so  that  his  people,  also  suffering  through  him,  may  have  a  glimpse 
of  something  of  eternal  value.  Yet  through  his  suffering  and  growing 
awareness  Arthur  must  retain  something  of  that  childhood  innocence  down 
to  his  last  moments  in  life--the  innocence  of  a  good  heart  which  enables 
him  to  hope  at  the  end. 

It  is  for  all  this  that  Merlyn  had  prepared  Arthur.  His  was  an 
education  in  innocence,  if  there  is  such  a  thing.  As  Arthur  approaches 
manhood  White  describes  the  successful  product  of  this  theory  of 
education.  He  had  "an  open  face,  with  kind  eyes  and  a  reliable  or 
faithful  expression,  as  though  he  were  a  good  learner  who  enjoyed  being 
alive  and  did  not  believe  in  original  sin"  (White,  p.  225).  Yet  in  the 
next  breath  Merlyn  is  cautioning  this  product  of  his  mind  and  talents, 

"I  always  say  that  stupidity  is  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost"  (White, 
p.  226).  And  the  final  turn  of  the  screw: 

Arthur  was  happy.  Like  the  man  in  Eden  before  the  fall, 
he  was  enjoying  his  innocence  and  fortune.  Instead  of  being 
a  poor  squire,  he  was  a  king.  Instead  of  being  an  orphan,  he 
was  loved  by  nearly  everybody  except  the  Gaels,  and  he  loved 
everybody  in  return. 

So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  yet,  there  might  never 
have  been  such  a  thing  as  a  single  particle  of  sorrow  on  the 
gay,  sweet  surface  of  the  dew-glittering  world.  (White,  p.  230) 

We  have  examined  the  heart  of  the  tragedy  as  White  presents  it,  and 
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examined  one  of  its  immediate  implications:  namely  the  problem  of 
innocence.  Let  us  trace  both  ways  from  this  central  event  now  in  order 
to  see  how  carefully  White  has  placed  the  tragedy  in  its  central  position-- 
back  into  the  world  of  childhood  and  innocence  in  order  that  we  may  trace 
out  the  careful  preparations  for  this  event;  forward  that  we  may  see  how 
logically  the  doom  unfolds  from  its  beginning. 

The  Once  and  Future  King  has  unrolled  over  three  hundred  pages 
before  Arthur  sleeps  with  Morgause.  In  the  Everyman  edition  of  Malory, 
the  event  is  recorded  after  only  thirty-five  pages.  The  difference  can 
be  accounted  for  in  the  content  of  White's  first  two  books,  both 
preparations  for  the  tragedy  lying  ahead,  and  both  dealing  with  childhood, 
an  age  which  is  not  chronicled  in  Malory.  The  second  book,  The  Queen  of 
Air  and  Darkness,  evokes  the  mysterious  evil  which  surrounds  the  Orkney 
clan  even  when  Gawaine,  Agravaine,  Gaheris,  and  Gareth  are  children.  In 
contrast  to  Arthur,  who  as  a  child  had  never  experienced  unjust  treatment, 
these  children  had  been  brought  up  "through  indifference,  or  through 
laziness  or  even  through  some  kind  of  possessive  cruelty--with  an 
imperfect  sense  of  right  and  wrong"  (White,  p.  217).  The  second  book 
is  filled  with  "the  incalculable  miasma  which  is  the  leading  feature  of 
the  Gaelic  brain"  (p.  249).  The  understanding  of  this  complex,  subtle 
mind  which  White  exhibits  in  The  Queen  of  Air  and  Darkness  can  be  the 
result  only  of  his  prolonged  stay  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  which  he 
describes  in  The  Godstone  and  the  Blackymor. 

The  first  book  of  The  Once  and  Future  King.  The  Sword  in  the  Stone, 
is  all  sweetness  and  light,  as  opposed  to  air  and  darkness  in  the  second. 
The  education  of  Arthur  is  a  beautiful  thing,  filled  with  the  love  of 
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Merlyn  and  his  metamorphoses  of  Arthur  into  various  animal  shapes.  Here 

we  have  the  first  indication  of  the  character  of  the  boy  who  is  to 

fulfill  his  country's  tragic  destiny.  He  is  not  the  hero  but  "a  born 

follower.  He  was  a  hero-worshipper"  (White,  p.  8).  Even  here  then  we 

have  the  seeds  of  the  mature  personality  which  is  destined  to  experience 

the  tragedy  of  life  in  the  Aristotelian  sense.  The  boy  who  is  more 

than  happy  to  follow  his  foster-brother  Kay  and  submit  his  will  to  Kay's 

in  the  details  of  their  daily  lives  will  become  the  man  who  increasingly 

depends  upon  his  friend  Lancelot,  and  more  frequently  subdues  his  will  to 

that  of  others,  until  the  final  tragic  submission  to  the  will  of  his 

nephew  Gawaine.  Thus  White  carefully  worked  out  this  aspect  of  Arthur's 

character  from  beginning  to  end,  in  obedience  to  the  Aristotelian 

a 

requirement  of  consistency  of  character  in  the  tragic  hero. 

In  the  same  way  that  we  have  compared  Arthur's  character  to  those 
elements  which  define  the  character  of  the  classic  hero  of  tragedy,  we 
can  trace  his  life  to  see  if  it  fulfills  the  conditions  of  ancient 
tragedy.  The  first  two  books  of  The  Once  and  Future  King  have  been 
dealt  with  in  Chapter  II  of  this  thesis.  In  discussing  the  child  hero 
we  saw  how  carefully  White  prepared  for  his  mature  characters  and  adult 
world  in  the  childish  characters  and  childhood  worlds  of  Arthur  and  the 
Orkneys.  Little  more  need  be  said  here  to  illustrate  this  point.  The 
innate  integrity  and  basic  morality  of  Arthur  are  established  in  the 
early  pages  of  the  book  and  contrasted  with  the  early  amorality  and 

later  immorality  of  the  Orkneys. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  however,  that  The  Sword  in 
the  Stone  is  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  tragedy  as  is  the  rest  of 
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the  epic.  The  reviewer  in  the  London  Times  states  that  the  original 
(1939)  version  of  The  Sword  in  the  Stone  had  two  themes:  the  wonder 
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and  beauty  of  the  world  of  nature,  and  the  comic  conventions  of 
chivalrous  life.  These  two  themes  are  very  much  a  part  of  the  1958 
version  also,  but  The  Sword  in  the  Stone  contains  much  more  than  this 
(in  either  edition).  The  world  of  the  Castle  Sauvage,  the  boyhood  of 
Arthur,  steeped  in  "golden  days"  but  highlighted  by  certain  grim  episodes, 
set  the  tone  of  the  epic  by  giving  us  White's  attitude  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  the  twentieth  century?  and  to  humanity,  through  the  Wart  and 
his  adventures. 

The  second  book,  The  Queen  of  Air  and  Darkness,  links  the  two 

strands  of  the  tragedy.  With  the  introduction  of  the  antagonists,  we 

see  how  close  is  the  link  between  the  public  (racial)  and  private 

(Oedipal)  aspects  of  the  protagonist's  tragedy.  This  point  is  so 

important  that  White  presents  it  in  explicit  terms  through  Merlyn,  who 

in  the  second  book  is  still  educating  the  innocent  boy-king  Arthur. 

Arthur  is  still  trying  to  "get  [things]  clear."  So  Merlyn  explains: 

There  is  the  feud  of  Gael  and  Gall  which  we  have  been  talking 
about,  but  there  are  other  feuds  too.  Surely  you  have  not 
forgotten  that  your  father  killed  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  before 
you  were  born?  Queen  Morgause  was  one  of  the  daughters  of 
that  Earl. 

«  •  • 

"If  my  father,"  said  the  King,  "killed  the  Queen  of 
Orkney's  father,  then  I  think  she  has  a  good  reason  for 
wanting  her  husband  to  rebel  against  me." 

"It  is  only  a  personal  reason.  Personal  reasons  are  no 
excuse  for  war."  (White,  pp.  234-5) 

Thus  says  Merlin  in  his  wisdom.  White  is  here  once  again  employing 

tragic  irony,  for  the  reader  knows  well  that  the  enemies  of  civilization 

have  been  plotting,  since  their  childhood,  this  same  war  based  on  personal 
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reasons.  If  the  feelings  of  Morgause  do  not  lead  her  to  desire  war, 
those  of  her  sons  certainly  do.  Thus  the  personal  tragedy  is  destined, 
in  the  third  generation  from  its  inception,  to  spill  over  into  the 
public  tragedy  of  war.  Although  personal  reasons  are  no  excuse  for  war, 
personal  reasons  have  been  behind  most  wars  which  have  been  fought. 

The  work  of  Uther  started  the  flame  of  desire  for  revenge  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Gaels.  The  May-Day  decree  of  Arthur  many  years  later  simply  added 
fuel  to  an  already  existing  flame. 

The  only  thing  Morgause  has  ever  done  for  her  sons  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  hatred  in  their  hearts  by  repeating  to  them  the  story  of  their 
grandmother's  betrayal.  For  Gawaine,  Igraine,  Countess  of  Cornwall, 
stands  for  the  clan  Orkney.  For  Agravaine,  the  feelings  for  his 
grandmother  fuse  in  with  those  for  his  mother.  The  rape  of  Igraine  by 
Uther  prepares  Agravaine' s  mind  to  believe  that  Mordred  is  the  result 
of  the  rape  of  Morgause  by  Uther' s  son.  For  all  of  the  Orkneys,  the 
ancient  tale  means  only  one  thing,  revenge.  The  motive  of  revenge  upon 
the  Pendragons  sets  the  tragedy  in  motion  even  before  Arthur  is  trapped 
by  Morgause,  and  emphasizes  the  inexorable  consequences  of  personal 
sin.  The  son  was  to  be  visited  with  the  consequences  of  Uther' s  misdeeds 
in  any  case.  On  the  public  level  Arthur's  enemies  represent  Gaelic 
hatred  of  the  Saxons — a  hatred  so  intense  that  it  will  destroy  the 
flower  of  chivalry.  Yet  it  is  on  the  individual  level  that  the  destructive 
power  of  the  Orkneys  is  most  fearsome,  for  here  it  is  not  a  civilization 
of  chivalry,  but  the  very  spirit  of  man,  which  is  threatened.  When 
Arthur  and  the  Orkneys  eventually  clash,  the  individual  power  of  love 
will  be  tested  against  individual  hatred,  a  hatred  that  has  been  growing 
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since  infancy  in  the  minds  of  the  sons  of  Morgause.  Gawaine  expresses 
it  for  all  time  when,  in  his  childish  voice,  he  tells  his  brothers 
that  the  wrong  which  Igraine  suffered  through  Uther  "is  the  reason  why 
we  of  Cornwall  and  Orkney  must  be  against  the  Kings  of  England  ever 
more,  and  most  of  all  against  the  clan  MacPendragon"  (White,  p.  223). 

The  slaying  of  the  unicorn,  which  is  the  key  scene  in  the  childhood 
of  the  Orkneys,  is  a  symbolic  presentation  of  the  confrontation  of  hatred 
and  love;  and  thus  of  the  tragic  conflict  which  occupies  The  Once  and 
Future  King.  The  unicorn--a  symbol  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
precious-- love,  beauty,  trust,  is  struck  down  by  Agravaine.  To  those 
who  saw  the  unicorn  he  "killed  all  other  emotion  except  love,"  but 
Agravaine* s  love  is  warped  and  twisted.  It  is  not  a  love  which  creates, 
but  a  love  which  destroys,  again  and  again.  The  unicorn  scene  of 
Agravaine' s  childhood  symbolizes  the  part  he  and  Mordred  as  grown  men 
will  play  in  the  personal  tragedy  of  Arthur.  Their  mission  in  life 
is  to  destroy  life--to  destroy  love. 

The  death  of  the  unicorn  is  a  foreshadowing  of  events  to  come. 
Agravaine  slays  the  unicorn,  but  its  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  live 
on.  In  the  same  way,  although  Agravaine  destroys  all  things  in  Logres 
of  outward- seeming  value,  even  all  physical  grace  and  beauty,  Arthur 
is  able,  with  the  beauty  of  his  own  spirit,  to  withstand  the  evil  of 
Agravaine  and  Mordred.  Just  as  the  spirit  of  the  unicorn  lives,  some¬ 
thing  lives  inside  Arthur.  After  the  boys  have  killed  the  unicorn, 

White  explains  their  feelings  for  it  in  terms  which  link  it  to  Arthur. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  love  in  both  the  unicorn  and  Arthur  which  drives 
the  Orkneys  even  deeper  into  hatred: 
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All  three  of  them  loved  the  unicorn  in  their  various  ways, 
Agravaine  in  the  most  twisted  one,  and,  in  proportion  as 
they  became  responsible  for  spoiling  its  beauty,  so  they 
began  to  hate  it  for  their  guilt.  (White,  p.  268) 

Thus  The  Queen  of  Air  and  Darkness  moves  to  its  climactic  chapter,  in 

which  White  describes  the  seduction  of  Arthur  by  Morgause,  From  this 

point  on,  Arthur  is  no  longer  a  boy-king,  but  a  man.  The  age  of 

innocence  is  gone,  the  age  of  experience  begins.  Never  again  will  Arthur 

feel  like  the  "man  in  Eden  before  the  fall,  .  ,  .  enjoying  his  innocence 

and  fortune"  (p.  230).  Never  again  would  he  look  as  if  he  "did  not 

believe  in  original  sin"  (p.  225).  The  scales  do  not  fall  from  Arthur’s 

eyes  overnight,  of  course,  for  that  would  be  psychologically  unrealistic. 

All  through  his  kingship  Arthur  has  been  learning  about  men  and  public 

affairs.  In  his  first  plans  to  harness  might  for  right  Arthur  has 

reservations  about  the  innate  goodness  of  man: 

It  is  as  if  people  were  half  horrible  and  half  nice.  Perhaps 
they  are  even  more  than  half  horrible,  and  when  they  are 
left  to  themselves  they  run  wild.  (White,  pp.  253-4) 

Before  Morgause  ever  appears  at  Camelot  Arthur  has  recognized  the 

necessity  for  the  huge  campaign  at  Bedegraine.  The  battle  of  Bedegraine 

is  Arthur's  formal  recognition  that  evil  exists  in  his  universe,  and 

that  the  violence  of  armed  resistance  is  necessary  to  exterminate  it. 

The  description  of  the  opposing  forces  on  the  eve  of  battle,  although  a 

burlesque  of  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Shrewesbury  in  Richard  III,  or  of 

Agincourt  in  Henry  V.  emphasizes  the  black-white  confrontation  of  evil 

and  good.  When  the  armies  are  blessed  "Arthur's  men  were  reverent  .  .  . 

but  King  Lot's  men  were  not--for  such  was  the  custom  in  all  armies  that 

were  going  to  be  defeated"  (p.  293).  As  White  describes  it,  the  battle 
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of  Bedegraine  was  the  "twelfth  century  equivalent  of  ...  a  Total  War" 

(p.  306).  In  one  way,  Arthur  knows  all  there  is  to  be  known  about 
bloodshed  and  suffering  before  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Morgause. 

All  these  experiences  relate  to  the  public  world,  nevertheless,  and  it 
is  not  until  Arthur  succumbs  to  the  temptation  of  Morgause,  until  he 
betrays  himself,  that  he  becomes  fallen  man--universalized,  and  tragic 
in  the  Aristotelian  sense.  It  is  only  after  this  event  that  Arthur 
partakes  fully  of  the  story  of  mankind;  only  after  falling  can  he  rise 
again. 

The  formal  structure  of  the  book  is  as  beautifully  balanced  as  a 
classic  tragedy  in  this  respect.  At  the  mid-point  we  experience  the 
failure  of  the  hero.  Now  the  action  must  rise,  and  we  must  witness 
some  form  of  personal  rebirth  in  Arthur  if  the  classic  plan  is  to  be 
fulfilled.  Because  the  tragedy  is  epic  in  scope,  we  cannot  pursue  this 
plan  in  a  straight  line  to  the  end.  After  his  seduction  by  Morgause, 
Arthur's  personal  troubles  increase.  The  Ill -Made  Knight  introduces 
the  rest  of  the  people  who  figure  in  Arthur's  personal  tragedy.  The 
third  book  also  shows  us  Arthur  suffering,  as  the  tragic  hero  must 
suffer,  in  order  to  gain  understanding  and  release. 

The  Ill -Made  Knight  is  not  simply  the  story  of  Lancelot  and  Guenever. 
This  book  has  its  function  in  the  over-all  pattern  of  The  Once  and 
Future  King,  a  pattern  which  revitalizes  the  content  of  the  Matter  of 
Britain  in  the  form  of  ancient  tragedy.  Just  as  The  Sword  in  the  Stone 
introduces  the  protagonist  Wart,  in  his  innocent  world  of  Gramarye,  and 
The  Queen  of  Air  and  Darkness  presents  the  antagonists  in  the  persons  of 


the  Orkney  brothers,  who  bring  evil  into  Arthur's  world,  so  The  Ill -Made 
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Knight  carries  the  pattern  on  to  its  penultimate  point.  The  two  strands 
of  the  tragedy  are  closely  intertwined  from  here  until  the  end,  although 
White  uses  different  techniques  to  depict  them.  The  public  tragedy 
(traced  in  Chapter  III)  is  presented  in  explicit  terms  in  The  Ill-Made 
Knight .  As  Arthur's  worldly  fortunes  begin  to  fall,  we  witness  each 
change  in  plan,  each  stand  made  against  evil  in  the  king's  orderly 
retreat  from  the  power  which  will  eventually  overwhelm  him.  The  tragedy 
of  the  great  King's  defeated  civilization  is  graphically  depicted  at 
every  stage  in  its  decline.  Not  so  with  the  tragedy  enacted  among  the 
key  individuals  within  the  walls  of  Camelot.  Here  there  are  gaps  in 
the  narrative.  Although  White  employs  an  "omniscient"  point  of  view 
to  relate  the  private  tragedy,  he  imposes  drastic  limitations  on  this 
"omniscience"  at  key  points.  In  this  way  he  achieves  the  wonderful 
effect  of  the  climax  when  the  reader  is  finally  allowed  back  into  the 
mind  of  Arthur,  precisely  at  the  moment  of  his  spiritual  rebirth. 

However,  let  us  return  to  The  Ill-Made  Knight.  This  particular 
section  of  White's  Arthuriad  is  devoted  largely  to  Lancelot  and 
Guenever,  although  we  must  never  forget  that  their  story  is  told  because 
it  is  part  of  the  story  of  Arthur.  White's  sensitive  and  delicate 
retelling  of  the  love  story  of  Lancelot  and  Guenever  surpasses  all 
other  parts  of  the  book  in  its  presentation  of  psychological  realism. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  love  to  be  found  in  The- Ill  Made  Knight.  This  is 
the  compassionate  love  of  a  man  for  both  a  woman  and  another  man,  a 
story  so  compelling  that  it  cannot  be  told  in  direct  narrative  style. 


White  does  not  attempt  to  tell  it.  He  pays  Malory's  Le  Morte  d 'Arthur 
the  compliment  of  all-revealing  silence,  although  he  writes  in  an  age 
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which  often  demands  graphic  explanations  for  any  and  all  situations.  This 
is  Arthur's  story  alone,  and  it  gives  a  greatness  to  the  vision  of  man 
and  life  which  emerges  from  The  Once  and  Future  King. 

Such  artistic  control  as  T.  H.  White's,  it  is  worth  repeating,  is 
rare  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  this  same  control  in  respect  to 
Arthur's  suffering  which  places  White's  tragic  hero  strongly  in  the 
tradition  of  classic  tragedy.  The  silence  of  Arthur  lends  dignity  to  his 
character,  or  "propriety,"  as  Aristotle  would  have  it.  Gone  is  the  "Eden- 
like  world"  surrounding  Arthur  before  his  fall.  The  pages  of  The  Ill-Made 
Knight  depict  Arthur's  Gethsemane.  The  silence  in  which  he  bears  his 
suffering  enforces  the  vision  of  the  splendid  isolation  of  the  tragic  hero 
in  his  time  of  sorrow,  prolonged  and  perhaps  intermittent  as  it  is. 

The  presentation  of  Arthur  as  a  Christ-f igure  grows  in  strength  and 

clarity  throughout  the  last  two  books.  In  his  compassion  for  the 

adulterers,  and  the  evil-doers  who  hate  him,  and  whom  he  loves,  even  more 

than  in  his  suffering,  we  perceive  suggestions  of  the  figure  of  Christ. 

For  example,  as  he  grows  older,  Arthur  regards  Lancelot  and  Guenever  as 

beloved  but  erring  children  whom  he  must  protect  from  harm.  In  this,  the 

relationship  of  a  benevolent  father  to  his  children  is  more  evident  in 

the  scene  in  which  Arthur  tries  to  warn  Guenever  and  Lancelot  of  Mordred, 

by  blaming  himself  for  Mordred' s  evil  nature: 

Now  give  me  a  hand  each,  both  of  you,  and  I  shall  sit  between 

you  like  this.  There.  My  Queen  and  my  Lance,  and  neither 

of  you  is  to  blame  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  tell.  (White,  pp.  576-7) 

And  later,  after  he  has  told  them  the  story  of  Mordred' s  birth: 

"Mordred  is  an  unhappy  young  man,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
might  try  any  means  of  giving  me  an  upset.  If,  for  instance, 
he  could  see  a  way  of  getting  at  me  through  you,  dear,  or 
through  Gwen,  I  am  sure  he  would  try  it.  Do  you  see  what  I 

mean?" 
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"I  see." 

"So,  if  there  should  ever  come  a  moment  when  either  of  you 
might,  well  .  .  .  might  give  him  a  sort  of  handle  .  .  .  you  will 
be  careful  of  me,  won't  you?  I  am  in  your  hands,  dears." 

(White,  p.  581)x 

This  conversation  is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  although  Arthur  has 
become  a  sort  of  superhuman  figure  in  his  love  for  those  nearest  to  him, 
he  is  still  the  man  to  whom  Gwen  will  always  be  the  only  woman  in  the 
world. 


The  identification  between  Arthur  and  Christ  is  most  nearly  complete 
in  his  relationship  with  the  enemies  of  good,  and  his  own  personal 
betrayer s-- the  Orkneys.  The  grace  which  Arthur  has  achieved  through 
suffering  moves  in  his  person  like  a  benediction  at  the  end  of  the  scene 
of  terrible  fighting  between  the  Gaelic  brothers.  The  scene  is  an 
inversion  of  the  kiss  of  betrayal  by  Judas;  for  in  this  case  the  Master 
bestows  a  kiss  of  blessing  on  the  betrayer  Mordred.  After  the  anarchic 
and  passion-filled  scene  in  which  the  brothers  turn  on  one  another  like 
madmen,  the  arrival  of  Arthur  and  his  movement  into  their  midst  is  like 
a  visitation  on  earth  of  heavenly  grace: 

The  King  was  on  the  threshold. 

He  came  in,  the  quiet  old  man  who  had  done  his  best  so 
long.  He  looked  older  than  his  age,  which  was  considerable. 

His  royal  eye  took  in  the  situation  without  a  flicker.  He 
moved  across  the  cloister  to  kiss  Mordred  gently,  smiling  upon 
them  all.  (White,  p.  558) 

The  recipient  of  the  kiss  of  love  had  only  moments  before  announced  his 
hatred  of  the  King  and  his  plan  to  destroy  him  through  Lancelot  and 
Guenever . 

These  actions  show  that  Arthur  has  learned  great  wisdom  and  under¬ 
standing  through  suffering.  His  world  is  about  to  collapse,  but  he  is 
about  to  achieve  something  of  eternal  value.  However,  the  epic  form  demands 


that  we  examine  those  who  accompany  the  tragic  hero  during  his  spiritual 
regeneration,  as  well  as  Arthur  himself.  The  love  affair  of  Guenever 
and  Lancelot,  which  makes  a  saint  of  Arthur  through  suffering,  is  no  less 
demanding  of  the  two  lovers  themselves.  Their  love  for  the  most  part  is 
one  of  patience  and  denial.  Their  trials  bring  the  two  lovers  to  triumph 
through  tragedy  in  the  same  way  as  do  Arthur’s. 

Lancelot's  personality  adds  an  interesting  complication  to  that  of 
the  standard  tragic  hero,  for  although  he  does  not  sin  until  late  in  his 
life,  from  his  earliest  remembrances  he  feels  that  he  has  sinned.  To  the 
child  Lancelot,  as  White  depicts  him,  his  own  physical  ugliness  is  a  sure 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward,  spiritual  guilt;  as  a  child  he  thinks 
long  about  "the  thing  which  must  have  gone  wrong  in  the  depths  of  his 
spirit  to  make  a  face  like  that"  (p.  329).  The  effects  of  this  belief 
in  his  own  unworthiness  (which  in  later  years  grows  to  a  single-minded 
obsession)  is  to  raise  him  also,  along  with  Arthur,  to  heights  of  tragic 
grandeur.  In  a  way  Lancelot's  story  complements  Arthur's.  God  allows 
Lancelot  a  measure  of  public  triumph  when  he  heals  Sir  Urre.  Lancelot's 
public  triumph,  like  Arthur's,  is  short-lived,  for  it  is  only  a  few  years 
later  that  the  healer  of  Sir  Urre  is  banished  from  the  kingdom  in  disgrace 
But  the  spiritual  fulfillment  which  accompanies  his  healing  of  Sir  Urre, 
the  knowledge  of  the  grace  that  enabled  him  "through  his  purity  and 
excellence,  to  .  .  .  perform  some  ordinary  miracle"  (p.  335)  lived  in  him 
until  his  death,  long  after  the  loss  of  knightly  "worship"  and  position. 

The  two  men  are  united  in  their  personal  suffering:  Arthur  as  the 
husband  whose  wife  loves  another,  Lancelot  as  the  lover  whose  beloved 
is  the  wife  of  another.  It  is  not  as  though  Arthur's  first  knowledge  of 
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the  affair  came  twenty-five  years  after  it  began.  Rather,  the  life-long 
unhappiness  of  Guenever  and  Lancelot^  whose  love  brought  only  one  year  of 
joy,  was  matched  by  the  life-long  suffering  of  Arthur,  who  was  one  of 

12 

the  first  people  to  notice  that  they  were  falling  in  love  with  each  other. 
White  makes  the  affair  extremely  complicated  through  his  psychological 
portraiture.  The  dreadful  irony  of  life  plays  to  the  full  through  the 
characters  of  these  three  people  who  are  led  to  ruin  because  they  are  so 
eminently  gentle  and  decent.  As  White  says,  "the  tragedy  of  Arthur  would 
never  have  happened"  (p.  353)  if  the  people  involved  had  not  been  so 
decent.  These  qualities  of  gentilesse  and  decency  are  further  complicated 
in  the  case  of  Lancelot  because  he  is  religious  to  the  point  of  fanaticism. 
Throughout  his  life,  his  love  affair  with  God  is  far  more  real  (and 
terrible)  to  him  than  his  love  for  the  Queen. 

White's  constant  reference  to  Lancelot's  shame  and  loathing  of  him¬ 
self13  emerges  eventually  as  a  reworking  of  the  Adlerian  theory  of  over¬ 
compensation,  in  terms  of  Christian  doctrine.  Lancelot's  secret 
recriminations  become  unhealthy,  just  as  a  desire  to  overcompensate  for 
some  physical  weakness  can  become  obsessive.  Lancelot  s  belief  that  as 
a  Christian  he  has  in  some  way  sinned  against  God  becomes  a  guilt  complex 
which  leads  to  madness.  The  desire  to  humiliate  the  flesh,  to  purge 
himself  of  physical  longing,  coupled  with  the  constant  temptation  of  Guenevei , 

is  too  much  for  his  highly  strung  nature. 

2.5  even  a  suggestion  at  times  of  something  unhealthy  in  his 

love  for  Guenever.  Unconsciously  perhaps,  Lancelot  may  have  used  Guenever 
as  a  last  and  most  powerful  way  to  punish  himself  for  his  imagined  sins. 

There  is  something  masochistic  in  a  love  which  is  born  from  the  recognition 
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of  a  hurt  in  someone  else  which  resembles  the  hurt  one  feels  oneself. ^ 
Certainly  at  times  Guenever  felt  there  was  something  strange  about 
Lancelot's  love  for  herself.  She  feared  his  love  for  God  far  more  than 
the  transitory  interlude  with  Elaine,  although  this  caused  her  agony. 

The  result  was  that  for  Lancelot  it  became  "a  pain  for  him  to  be  in  love 
with  a  jealous  and  suspicious  woman"  (p.  405).  Yet  he  never  chafed 
within  the  self-imposed  ties  of  Christianity,  which  bound  him  tightly  in 
his  love  for  God,  who  is  a  jealous  god. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lancelot,  although  more  sensitive  by  far 
than  most  men,  was  often  short-sighted  in  regard  to  Guenever.  For  Guenever, 
no  less  than  Lancelot  and  Arthur,  is  raised  to  tragic  nobility  in  the  end, 
and  in  order  to  be  so  raised  she  too  must  suffer.  If  anything,  Guenever 
suffers  in  silence  even  more  than  does  Arthur.  White  never  shows  us 
Guenever  in  her  moments  of  deepest  sorrow;  these  must  be  inferred  for  the 
most  part  through  the  comments  of  Lancelot. 

In  some  ways  Guenever  is  to  be  pitied  the  most  of  the  three,  for  she 
achieves  the  least  in  terms  of  her  heart's  desires.  Arthur  has  his  kingdom, 
and  Lancelot  has  his  God,  but  Guenever  has  nothing.  She  cannot  love  her 
husband,  because  she  loves  Lancelot;  she  cannot  love  Lancelot  because  he 
will  not  let  her  for  fear  it  will  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Guenever 
has  nothing  on  which  to  lavish  her  love,  and  it  is  this  alone  which  can 
bring  fulfillment  to  a  woman.  She  does  not  even  have  the  comfort  of  a 
child  to  love:  this  also  has  been  denied  her  in  her  marriage  to  Arthur. 

It  is  because  she  herself  is  barren  that  Guenever  is  jealous  of  Elaine.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  union  of  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  but  the  fruit  of  that 
union,  the  child  Galahad,  that  makes  Guenever  react  with  such  unreasonable 
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jealousy  to  their  liaison.  Lancelot  is  too  self-centred  to  realize  this. 
His  concern  for  his  own  spiritual  welfare  causes  Lancelot  to  say  to 
Guenever ,  "You  have  always  been  full  and  perfect,  so  you  had  nothing  to 
make  up  for,"  (p.  400).  This  is  one  of  the  blindest,  most  egotistical 
statements  in  the  entire  novel.  Spoken  by  Lancelot,  the  most  selfless  of 
knights,  it  is  charged  with  irony.  Because  Guenever  is  so  very  far  from 
being  full  and  perf ect--because  she  never  experiences  motherhood  and 
experiences  all-enveloping  love  for  only  one  year  of  her  life,  she  too 
goes  through  the  crucible  of  personal  suffering.  Because  of  her  strength 
of  character,  she  attains  nobility  through  this  suffering. 

And  so  the  scene  is  set  for  the  tragic  downfall  of  the  king  and  the 
two  lovers  through  the  hatred  of  the  Orkneys.  It  is  a  downfall  which  is 
underlined  by  the  tragic  irony  of  Lancelot's  words  spoken  at  the  height 
of  love  and  youth:  "The  [Orkney]  faction  won't  hurt  me,  even  if  it  does 
come  after  my  blood"  (p.  381).  The  Orkneys  wait  many  years  for  their 
revenge:  until  the  legend  of  Arthur  of  England  has  evolved;  until  Galahad 

and  Mordred  have  both  become  men;  but  as  the  instruments  of  Arthur's 
punishment,  their  time  eventually  comes. 

The  final  catastrophe  begins  as  a  savage  outburst  of  barbaric  blood¬ 
letting:  the  exacting  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

Arthur  has  the  feeling  of  grim  finality  closing  in  around  him;  after  all 
the  years  of  establishing  civilization  his  work  has  proved  to  be  only  a 
thin  veneer  which  can  be  ripped  off  in  order  to  repay  old  scores.  Arthur 
has  said  that  civilized  men  must  learn  to  forget,  but  the  Orkneys  are  not 
civilized,  and  the  sins  of  earlier  generations  are  re-enacted  in  the 
murders  committed  by  the  sons.  All  this  flashes  through  Arthur's  mind 
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as  Gareth  approaches  him  and  Lancelot  with  news  of  fresh  slaughter.  The 

years  of  foreboding  become  certain  knowledge,  and  Arthur  sees  how  his 

doom  and  his  people's  is  to  come  about: 

"If  Gawaine--if  Lamorak--0  my  God,  have  mercy  on  my  sins 
and  on  the  sins  of  other  people,  and  on  the  tangle  in  this 
world!"  [he  cries  in  anguish  to  Lancelot.]  "Now  my  sins  are 
coming  home  to  roost."  (White,  p.  450) 

Arthur  sees  that  the  two  tragedies--his  own  and  his  people ' s--unite  at 

this  moment  when  destruction  begins: 

Right  must  be  established  by  right:  it  can't  be  established 
by  Force  Majeur.  But  that  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  .  .  .  . 
I  am  afraid  I  have  sown  the  whirlwind,  and  I  shall  reap  the 
storm.  (White,  p.  450) 

It  is  from  this  time  that  Arthur  takes  on  the  calmness  of  despair-- 

the  despair  of  a  bold  man  whose  whole  life  work  has  been  destroyed.  The 

storm  which  is  to  come  in  the  future  does  indeed  have  its  roots  in  the 

past  which  Arthur  had  tried  to  wipe  out.  Prophetically,  it  was  Mordred 

who  stabbed  Sir  Lamorak  in  the  back;  it  was  Agravaine  who  cut  off  his 

mother's  head,  "like  the  unicorn"  (p.  451). 

From  the  time  when  the  Orkney-Pellinore  feud  erupts  into  bloodshed, 

petty  personal  dislikes,  growing  jealousies,  and  finally  intense  personal 

hatred  continue  to  grow  malignantly  in  the  court  of  Camelot.  The  arrival 

of  Elaine  and  Galahad  marks  the  end  of  the  idyllic  love  between  Lancelot 

and  Guenever  in  its  first  year  of  fulfillment.  White  does  not  underestimate 

the  power  of  a  love  which  can  be  turned  to  hate: 

...  in  their  love,  which  was  stronger,  there  were  the  seeds 
of  hatred  and  fear  and  confusion  growing  at  the  same  time: 
for  love  can  exist  with  hatred,  each  preying  on  the  other, 
and  this  is  what  gives  it  its  greatest  fury.  (White,  p.  403) 

Agravaine' s  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Lamorak15  are  temporarily  appeased 

by  the  death  of  the  young  knight,  and  he  is  ready  to  work  on  someone  else. 
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Agravaine  hates  Lancelot,  Mordred  hates  Arthur,  Gawaine  grows  to  hate 
Lancelot,  and  even  Lancelot,  although  he  does  not  know  it,  nurses  a 
jealousy  of  Gawaine  which  lies  deeply  rooted  in  the  days  of  Lancelot's 
childhood. 

As  the  noose  of  doom  slowly  tightens  around  these  central  characters, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  various  motives  for  hatred  among  them. 
These  feelings-- these  intense  personal  desires,  which  in  every  case  lie 
rooted  in  a  past  which  is  still  very  much  the  present  to  all  those 
concerned--are  among  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom.  Because  White 
demands  psychological  realism  of  his  characters  and  their  motives,  we 
can  ask  why:  why  do  these  men  hate  each  other?  White  emphasizes,  through 
repetition,  the  particularity  and  intensity  of  Mordred' s  and  Agravaine 's 
hatred  of  Arthur  and  Lancelot  respectively.  Agravaine  is  twisted  with 
jealousy  because  Lancelot  is,  to  him,  another  unicorn.  He  has  transformed 
the  mental  image  of  his  mother  with  Lamorak  into  an  image  of  Lancelot  in 
the  Queen's  chamber.  The  thought  of  capturing  Lancelot  in  the  Queen's 

16 

bedroom  fills  Agravaine  with  such  elation  that  even  Mordred  is  disgusted. 
This  then,  is  why  Agravaine  hates  Lancelot:  not,  as  Lancelot  thinks, 
because  he  (Lancelot)  stands  for  the  idea  of  right.  The  hatred  is  intense, 
personal,  and  ancient:  it  is  the  soul-destroying  erotic  love  of  the 
mother-image,  and  of  the  lover  who  approaches  that  image. 

Mordred  too  hates  because  of  "an  adoration  which  the  queen-witch 
had  wished  on  each  of  her  sons,"  (p.  453)  an  adoration  even  more  powerful 
than  Agravaine' s.  Both  men  are  killers:  Agravaine  eventually  is  no  more 
than  a  blubbery  alcoholic,  whereas  Mordred  becomes  a  homicidal  maniac, 
Agravaine  desires  his  mother,  or  an  image  of  his  mother,  all  his  life, 
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Mordred  hates  and  fears  his  father.  Mordred  and  Agravaine  are  equally 
aware  of  the  differing  objects  of  their  hatred;  they  are  not  aware  that 
their  reason  for  hating  is  the  same.  "As  for  Lancelot,"  [observes  Mordred,] 
"it  is  Agravaine  who  is  after  him.  My  feud  is  with  the  merry  monarch" 

(p.  585).  The  figure  of  the  King-father  in  archetypal  simplicity--this  is 
the  figure  that  Mordred  seeks  to  destroy  because  "his  mother  had  taught 
him  to  hate  [Arthur]  with  all  his  heart  ..."  (p.  553).  The  only  time 
Mordred  calls  the  King  "father"  is  when  he  is  petitioning  Arthur  to  give 
the  command  which  will  tear  his  country  apart  in  civil  war. ^  When 
Mordred  yields  to  schizophrenic  tendencies  he  attempts  wholly  to  deny 
the  existence  of  his  father.  He  usurps  Arthur’s  position  as  King-ruler 
when  he  becomes  Lord  Protector  and  then  declares  himself  King  of  England; 
he  attempts  to  act  the  role  of  lover  in  place  of  his  father  when  he 
announces  to  Guenever  that  he  will  marry  her.  In  the  proper  working-out 
of  the  father-son  rivalry,  this  identifying  of  the  son  with  the  father 
becomes  a  necessary  and  healthy  working  out  of  the  cyclical  myth  of  the 
hero.20  In  the  case  of  Mordred  however,  the  mythic  pattern  is  not 
fulfilled.  In  his  attempt  to  deny  the  existence  of  his  father,  Mordred 
destroys  his  own  identity,  becoming  a  robot  who  acts  out  the  will  of  hj_s 
dead  mother.  He  becomes  "as  unreal  as  she  had  been,  pretending  to  be  a 
virgin  for  the  unicorn"  (p.  648).  The  mythic  pattern  of  regeneration, 
rebirth--a  going  forward--is  reversed  in  Mordred  s  sick  mind.  It  is  a 
turning  back  on  the  past,  not  a  renewed  acceptance  of  the  present  and 

future : 

My  father  committed  incest  with  my  mother.  Don  t  you  think 
it  would  be  a  pattern,  Jenny,  if  I  were  to  answer  it  by 
marrying  my  father's  wife?  (White,  p.  o52) 
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As  White  declares,  "It  is  the  mother's  not  the  lover's  lust  that  rots 

the  mind"  (p.  647),  Mordred's  words  to  Guenever  express  the  motives  of 

21 

an  individual  which  embody  the  "heart  of  tragedy." 

After  Agravaine's  death,  Mordred  is  left  alone  to  wreak  his  revenge, 
thereby  becoming  the  instrument  by  which  destiny  is  fulfilled.  Of  the  two 
half-brothers,  he  is  the  more  successful  as  his  mother's  pupil,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  she  had  him  for  the  longer  time--for  twenty  years  in 
fact.  Mordred  works  his  revenge  on  his  father  by  playing  Iago  to  Gawaine's 
Othello.  His  warped  intelligence  tells  Mordred  that  there  lurks  in  his 
brother  Gawaine's  heart  the  seeds  of  an  old  jealousy  because  he,  the  one¬ 
time  favorite  of  the  Uncle-King,  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  favorite  in 
the  form  of  Lancelot.  Mordred  very  cleverly  attributes  to  Lancelot  those 
feelings  which  he  knows  are  Gawaine's,  when  he  says  that  Lancelot  killed 
Gareth  because  "Arthur  is  fond  of  you  [Gawaine]  and  he  [Lancelot]  was 
jealous  of  your  influence"  (p.  629).  Seated  behind  Gawaine,  whispering 
in  his  ear,  unable  to  look  his  own  brother  in  the  face,  Mordred  is  the 
evil  serpent  at  work.  The  tiny  seeds  so  carefully  planted  by  Mordred 
bear  full  fruit,  for  Gawaine  the  hot-head  and  clan  leader,  is  fertile 
soil.  The  oath  of  revenge  on  Lancelot  which  remains  with  Gawaine  until 
his  dying  hour  accomplishes  all,  in  fact  more,  than  Mordred  had  wished. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  civil  war  is  to  separate  the  three  principal 
actors!  Arthur,  Lancelot,  and  Guenever.  But  in  the  separation,  the 
renunciation,  the  two  lovers  triumph.  This  is  their  greatest  hour-- for  they 
stand  in  all  the  dignity  which  their  years  of  suffering  have  granted  them. 
Lancelot's  farewell  is  noble  in  its  simplicity.  The  moment  which  marks  acutest 
agony  for  him— the  parting  from  the  man  and  woman  whom  he  loves--is  also  the 
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moment  of  most  selfless  triumph.  In  his  heart  there  is  no  ill-will 
toward  Gawaine,  the  cause  of  his  anguish.  In  the  greatness  of  his  self- 
denial  he  takes  Guenever  to  new  heights  with  him--"he  raised  their 
tragedy  to  nobleness  and  gravity"--and  Guenever  becomes  also  greater 
than  herself:  the  "Rose  of  England"  (p.  638).  Thus  their  personal 
tragedy  is  complete,  but  it  is  tragedy  that  ends  in  the  triumph  of 
greatness  for  both  lovers. 

As  Lancelot  paces  down  the  Justice  Room  to  begin  his  exile,  Gawaine1 s 
ancient  jealousy  is  satisfied  in  the  total  worldly  destruction  of  his 
enemy,  while  Mordred  must  feel  that  now  the  way  is  cleared  for  him  to 
close  in  on  his  great  foe.  Arthur  is  left  alone  in  the  Hall,  and 
vulnerable  in  his  isolation,  but  he  is  a  formidable  opponent.  As  he 
metes  out  justice  to  his  beloved  friend  he  also  is  greater  than  himself. 

He  is  England-- the  man  whom  Merlyn  had  not  intended  for  private  happiness, 
the  man  who  was  a  legend,  a  civilization. 

His  civilization  is  destroyed.  On  the  eve  of  the  last  battle 
Arthur  knows  that  all  is  lost.  His  worldly  defeat  is  complete.  The 
final  chapter  of  The  Candle  in  the  Wind  summarizes  this  defeat  in  an 
inexorable  march  of  details: 

His  wife  was  a  prisoner.  His  oldest  friend  was  banished.  His 

son  was  trying  to  kill  him.  Gawaine  was  buried.  His  Table 

was  dispersed.  His  country  was  at  war  .  .  .  ."  (White,  pp.  665-6) 

As  the  old  king  sits  in  his  tent  alone  he  rehearses  once  more  the  elements 
of  classic  tragedy: 

everything  was  rooted  in  the  past!  Actions  of  any 
sort  in  one  generation  might  have  incalculable  consequences 
in  another  .  .  . 

9  0  9 

The  blessing  of  forgetfulness: 
essential.  (White,  pp.  668-9) 


that  was  the  first 
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We  have  seen  how  Arthur's  thoughts  struggle  with  the  insurmountable 

problem  of  war.  At  the  close  of  Chapter  III  of  this  study,  "Public 

Tragedy  in  The  Once  and  Future  King"  we  saw  the  complete  and  utter  ruin 

of  this  world  confronting  him- -the  public  tragedy  finished.  But  the 

narrative  goes  on,  as  it  must  in  all  great  tragedy: 

Arthur  proved  that  he  was  not  quite  done,  by  lifting  his  head. 
There  was  something  invincible  in  his  heart,  a  tincture  of 
grandness  in  simplicity.  (White,  p.  671) 

This  is  Arthur's  triumph  in  defeat--his  spirit  rises  out  of  the  ashes 

of  his  worldly  downfall.  There  must  be,  and  there  is,  a  candle  in  the 

wind.  The  undying  values  for  which  Arthur  lived,  live  after  him--for 

such  is  the  greatness  of  a  great  man's  spirit.  When  a  young  boy,  Arthur 

had  declared  that  he  wanted  to  confront  all  the  evil  in  the  universe. 

This  he  will  do  on  the  morrow,  in  the  person  of  Mordred,  for  Mordred 

embodies  all  evil,  as  Arthur  embodies  all  good.  Mordred  will  die.  But 

Arthur  will  live  on  in  spirit— the  spirit  that  he  gives  to  a  child,  who, 

much  like  the  Wart  in  days  of  old,  has  "the  pure  eyes  of  absolute  truth" 

(p.  674).  Young  Thomas  of  Malory  (and  here  White  pays  the  supreme 

compliment  to  the  spirit  of  his  source)  will  retell  the  story  of  the 

King's  Idea  in  the  years  to  come.  He  will  show  that  although  the  candle 

flickered  in  the  wind,  and  will  flicker  many  times  in  the  future,  it  will 

not  go  out.  He  will  tell  the  world  that  Arthur  will  come  back  .  .  .  that 

Arthur  is  not  only  the  Once,  but  the  Future,  King. 
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FOOTNOTES 


CHAPTER  I 

White  tells,  in  The  Godstone  and  the  Blackvmor  (1959),  how  on^  one 
fine  evening  during  a  hunting  and  falconing  stay  in  western  Ireland,  he 
walked  to  the  dining  room  "thinking  about  two  things  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  them  was  the  relationship  between  Sir  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guinevere" 
(pp.  27-28). 

2 

The  significance  of  the  title  of  White's  book  is  clear  to  the 
reader  who  is  familiar  with  Malory's  Le  Morte  d 'Arthur.  White  states  in 
the  jacket  blurb  of  The  Once  and  Future  King  that  he  used  Malory  as  the 
source  for  his  own  version  of  the  King  Arthur  story.  In  Chapter  VII, 

Book  XXI  of  Le  Morte  d 'Arthur  Malory  recounts  an  alternative  to  the  Avilion 
version  of  Arthur's  "death"  with  these  words: 

Yet  some  men  say  in  many  parts  of  England  that  King  Arthur 
is  not  dead,  but  had  by  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesu  into  another 
place;  and  men  say  that  he  shall  come  again,  and  he  shall  win 
the  holy  cross.  I  will  not  say  it  shall  be  so,  but  rather  I 
will  say,  here  in  this  world  he  changed  his  life.  But  many  men 
say  that  there  is  written  upon  his  tomb  this  verse:  hie  jacet 
Arthurus  Rex,  quondam  Rex  que  futurus. 

(Le  Morte  d* Arthur,  ed.  Sir  John  Rhys,  Vol  2,  p.  391) 

Translated,  the  epitaph  reads,  "Here  lies  King  Arthur,  King  now  and  in  the 
future. " 

White's  The  Once  and  Future  King  is  composed  of  four  separate  books. 
In  the  final  edition  their  titles  read:  The  Sword  in  the  Stone.  The  Queen 
of  Air  and  Darkness,  The  Ill-Made  Knight ,  and  The  Candle  in  the  Wind. 

^Edmund  Spenser's  metrical  romance  The  Faerie  Queene  adds  richness 
to  the  figure  of  Arthur.  In  his  allegory,  Spenser's  Prince  Arthur 
symbolizes  Magnificence  (Magnanimity)  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  of  the 
perfection  of  all  the  virtues.  Spenser  used  this  idea  of  Arthur's 
magnificence  as  the  main  structural  principal  in  The  Faerie  Queene.  by 
devoting  each  of  the  six  books  to  one  of  the  virtues  which  belongs  to 
the  concept  of  magnificence.  Thus,  in  order,  the  books  portray  holiness, 
temperance,  chastity,  friendship,  justice,  and  courtesy.  The  idea  of 
magnificence  has  always  been  associated  with  the  Arthur  of  orthodox 
retellings  of  the  legend.  Certainly  T.  H.  White's  Arthur  is  both 
magnanimous  and  magnificent. 

^As  is  well  known,  Milton  was  for  years  attracted  by  Arthur  and  the 
material  of  the  Round  Table  as  proper  subjects  for  a  great  epic;  but  he 
eventually  decided  in  favor  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Paradise  Lost. 
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Howard  Pyle's  series  bears  the  titles  The  Story  of  King  Arthur  and 
His  Knights  (1903),  The  Story  of  the  Champions  of  the  Round  Table  (1905), 

The  Story  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  His  Companions  (1907),  and  The  Story  of 
the  Grail  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur  (1910).  Sidney  Lanier  wrote  The  Boy 1 s 
King  Arthur  in  1880,  and  his  1917  edition  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table  is  still  popular.  Andrew  Lang's  Book  of  Romance  (1902), 
which  contained  Arthurian  stories,  was  another  early  influence.  Roger 
Lancelyn  Green  wrote  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  in  1953. 

^See  Appendix  B,  a  selected  bibliography  of  literature  with  Arthurian 
themes,  taken  mostly  from  the  twentieth  century  alone.  This  appendix  is 
ample  illustration  of  the  original  statement  made  in  this  thesis  about  the 
Matter  of  Britain:  "it  is  inexhaustible." 

7C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Bible  Today  (Cambridge,  1961),  p.  40. 

®F.  E.  L.  Priestley,  "Tennyson's  Idylls,"  Critical  Essays  on  the 
Poetry  of  Tennyson,  ed.  John  Killham  (London,  1960),  p.  250. 

^Nathan  Starr,  King  Arthur  Today  (Gainesville,  1954),  p.  33. 


^Neither  the  Oxford  Companion  to  English  Literature  nor  Hastings' 
Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  provides  any  information  on  "Logres. 
Originally,  references  to  Logres  implied  a  definite  (though  mythical) 
geographical  area.  Logres  was  thought  of  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
Camelot  or  Carbonek:  though  lost  now,  these  places  had  once  existed. 

In  the  writings  of  C.  S.  Lewis  and  Charles  Williams,  Logres  takes  on  a 
new  meaning:  it  is  identified  with  a  spiritual  kingdom  which  co-exists 
with  the  physical  or  geographical  kingdom  of  Britain  as  we  know  it. 


^Notably  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien's  Lord  of  the  Rings  (Boston,  1954). 
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-^The  Hastings'  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  discusses  Prester 
John"  in  Vol.  X,  pp.  272-275.  The  following  information  is  taken  from 

this  source  * 

Prester  John  was  the  European  title  for  the  khan  of  the  Keraites 
(Turks).  He  was  "no  mythic  personage."  In  1145  he  was  an  Eastern  Priest- 
king  who  had  established  a  wide  dominion  in  central  Asia.  His  people 
were  Christian.  Letters  sent  by  his  ambassadors  to  Rome  during  this 
period  describe  him  as  the  ruler  of  the  three  Indias:  his  kingdom 
contained  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  light-giving  pebbles,  the  Sea  of  Sand, 
and  River  of  Stones,  among  other  things.  He  was  reported  to  be  a 

descendant  of  the  ancient  race  of  Magi.  T  m 

Prester  John's  kingdom  was  among  the  first  to  fall  before  the  Jenghiz 

Khan  in  1202  By  the  fifteenth  century  all  that  remained  was  a  story  among 
the  people  of  South  India  which  described  the  former  king  and  his  vanished 

Sl°ry'Marlowe's  Tamhurlaine  the  Great  first  introduced  the  figure  of 
Prester  John  into  English  literature.  He  was  described  as  an  African 
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priest-king,  and  the  literary  tradition  has  persisted,  in  spite  of  the 
facts  to  the  contrary. 

Prester  John  is  "woven  of  the  fact  and  fancy  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  fact  warped  by  varying  aspects  of  European  policy,  the  fancy  colored 
by  Oriental  imagination  and  tradition." 

I  Q 

The  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Western  Philosophies  and  Philosophers, 

ed.  J.  0.  Urmson  (New  York,  1960),  states  that  existentialism  is  "a 
tendency  in  the  history  of  philosophy"  (p.  145).  Although  the  existentialism 
of  Jean- Paul  Sartre  has  been  called  the  philosophy  of  despair,  the  term 
"Christian  existentialism"  has  been  applied  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as 
Paul  Tillich  and  Soren  Kierkegaard. 


Starr , 

P. 

161. 

Ibid. , 

P. 

165. 

■^A.M.  Hadfield,  An  Introduction  to  Charles  Williams  (London,  1959), 
p.  78 . 

^Ibid.  #  p.  146 . 

18Charles  Williams,  "Notes  on  the  Arthurian  Myth,"  The  Image  of  the 
City  (London,  1958),  p.  178. 

^Hadfield,  p,  145. 

2<^Ann  Ridler,  in  her  "Critical  Introduction"  to  Williams'  The  Image  of 
the  City,  gives  some  interesting  information  about  Williams'  doctrine  of 
romantic  love: 

The  experience  of  romantic  love  [Williams]  conceived  to  be 
capable  of  infinite  good,  and  he  defined  that  love  .  .  .  as  'a 
sub-species  of  love  between  the  sexes'  ...  He  proposed  .  .  . 

four  Evangelical  Counsels  of  Romantic  Theology  ...  (1)  Reality- - 

it  is  true :  the  Incarnation  is  our  proof.  (2)  Eternity:  no 
later  defections  can  alter  the  original  moment  of  the  vision. 

(3)  Divinity:  'The  vision  is  a  grace  bestowed,  not  a  natural 
right  or  a  natural  capacity';  it  is  true  of  the  beloved  person 
in  his  or  her  heavenly  nature,  but  we  must  not  confuse  this 
with  the  beloved  person  in  his  or  her  fallen  state,  or  deny  that 
the  vision  could  be  seen  in  every  human  creature  if  we  had  eyes 
it,  or  try  to  take  possession  of  it  for  ourselves.  (4) 
Charity:  'The  beatitude  of  Love  being  seen,  it  briefly  exists 

in  us  towards  others.'  (p.  xliii) 
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Ibid. ,  p.  154. 
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Ibid. , 


PP.  183-4. 


CHAPTER  II 


^William  Wordsworth,  "My  Heart  Leaps  Up  When  I  Behold,"  1.  7. 

2William  Wordsworth,  "Michael,"  11.  146-8.  These  lines  from  Wordsworth 
are  echoed  by  Carl  Jung  in  The  Myth  of  the  Divine  Child,  trans.  R.  F.  C. 

Hull  (New  York,  1949): 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  the  child-motif  is  its 
futurity.  The  child  is  potential  future.  Hence  the  occurrence 
of  the  child  motif  in  the  psychology  of  the  individual  [and 
in  literature]  signifies  as  a  rule  an  anticipation  of  future 
developments,  even  though  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  to  be  a 
retrospective  configuration.  Life  is  a  flux,  a  flowing  into 
the  future,  and  not  a  stoppage  or  a  backwash.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  so  many  of  the  mythological  saviours  are 
child  gods.  (p.  115) 

The  "futurity"  embodied  in  the  child  figure  explains  why  the  young  boy 
Tom  of  Newbold  Revell  strikes  the  reader  so  powerfully.  He  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  after  Arthur’s  kingdom  has  been  destroyed,  when  the  reader 
has  almost  forgotten  that  the  worn-out  king  was  once  the  bright-eyed  Wart. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  hope  of  the  future,  young  Malory  is  White's  master 
stroke.  His  symbolic  presence  explains  the  paradox  with  which  White 
concludes  the  tetralogy:  THE  BEGINNING. 

The  richness  of  the  figure  of  young  Tom  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

It  lends  Itself  to  comment  in  the  light  of  Otto  Rank's  significant  work, 

The  Myth  of  the  Birth  of  the  Hero  (New  York,  1959).  This  treatise  is  a 
psychological  interpretation  of  myth  in  which  the  author  proposes  that 
in  order  "to  understand  man's  behavior,  and  particularly  his  art,  one 
must  grasp  that  he  is  controlled  by  his  overpowering  wish  to  put  death  to 
rout.  He  seeks  to  perpetuate  himself,  physically  or  spiritually"  (p.  ix) . 
The  figure  of  Tom  implies  both  physical  and  spiritual  perpetuation. 

2Peter  Coveney,  Poor  Monkey  (London,  1957),  p.  8. 

William  Wordsworth,  "The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,"  1.  81. 

5T.  H.  White,  The  Once  and  Future  King  (London,  1958),  p.  666. 

Arthur's  thoughts  at  this  point  run  as  follows: 

He  had  been  taught  by  Merlyn  to  believe  that  man  was  perfectible: 
that  he  was  on  the  whole  more  decent  than  beastly:  that  good  was 
worth  trying:  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  original  sin. 
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Tn  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  (1898)  Henry  James  presented  two  children 
who  had  been  corrupted  through  supernatural  inf luences-- the  evil  ghosts 
of  a  former  governess  and  valet.  Modern  critics,  however,  debate  whether 
this  corruption  lies  most  within  the  children,  Flora  and  Miles,  or  in  the 
present  governess,  who  is  the  teller  of  the  story. 

^It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  quote  from  English  and  Finch's 
Introduction  to  Psychiatry  (New  York,  1957),  in  further  support  of  the 
statement  that  Freudian  theory  was  a  strong  influence  in  White's  shaping 
of  his  Arthurian  characters.  The  text  of  this  thesis  attaches  importance 
to  the  Oedipal  complex  as  White  uses  it  in  his  treatment  of  character. 
White's  detailed  knowledge  of  this  personality  theory  alone  implies  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  three  stages  of  personality  development  which 
we  commonly  associate  with  Freudian  research.  These  three  stages--oral, 
anal,  and  genital--were  the  ones  which  occupied  Freud  himself  almost 
exclusively.  However,  the  descriptions  of  Kay  as  a  leader  and  Wart  as 
a  follower,  the  tendency  of  Kay  to  compensate  for  physical  deficiencies 
with  a  "smart-aleck"  mentality,  and  the  prominence  of  the  theme  of  the 
education  of  the  child-hero  all  lead  to  a  less  well-known  stage  of 
development  in  Freudian  theory,  known  as  the  period  of  latency.  This 
stage  was  acknowledged  by  Freud,  but  detailed  knowledge  of  it  was  the 
result  of  the  work  of  his  pupil  E.  H.  Erikson.  It  is  only  recently  that 
medical  circles  have  begun  to  regard  this  stage  of  development  as  equal 
in  importance  to  the  previous  stages.  English  and  Finch's  discussion  of 
the  latency  period  in  Introduction  to  Psychiatry  is  as  follows: 

The  latency  period  covers  the  ages  between  seven  and 
eleven  or  whenever  puberty  appears.  It  was  given  this  particular 
name  because  the  outward  evidence  of  psychological  changes  did 
not  seem  to  be  as  pronounced  as  in  previous  phases.  However, 
the  name  is  in  some  ways  misleading.  During  the  latency  period, 
the  youngster,  if  normal,  has  solved  the  oedipus  complex,  and 
between  that  time  and  puberty  devotes  many  of  his  energies  to 
broadening  his  horizons.  It  is  during  this  time  that  the 
youngster's  learning  capacity  is  quite  large,  which  is,  inci¬ 
dentally,  why  educators  have  found  that  schooling  should  begin 
during  early  latency.  As  mentioned  in  our  discussion  of  the 
oedipal  phase,  the  [healthy]  youngster  has  identified  himself 
with  the  parent  of  the  same  sex.  This  particular  mechanism  of 
identification  plays  a  prominent  role  during  the  latency  period. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  youngster  takes  on  the  character¬ 
istics  of  many  of  his  heroes  of  history,  religion,  and  sport 
as  well  as  of  current  times.  He  begins  to  learn  more  about 
important  men  from  George  Washington  to  Napoleon.  He  admires 
Babe  Ruth  and  President  Eisenhower.  [!]  He  patterns  himself 
his  older  brother  and  his  male  teacher.  All  of  these 
individuals  contribute  a  certain  amount  to  his  personality 
formation  through  his  identification  with  them.  Now  that  the 
oedipal  problem  is  solved  and  the  genital  excitation  has  died 
down,  much  of  his  ego  energy  is  freed  for  consolidation  and 
learning.  A  certain  amount  of  his  earlier  sexual  curiosity  has 
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been  sublimated  into  learning  and  thereby  supplements  his 
energies  in  this  direction. 

During  this  time,  his  horizons  widen  remarkably.  He 
learns  about  many  things  past  and  present  which  have  influenced 
adults,  and  thinks  about  them.  His  life  is  mainly  of  a 
psychologically  homosexual  type,  since  he  has  little  interest 
in  the  opposite  sex.  Boys  during  this  time  play  with  boys 
and  girls  with  girls  and  the  two  rarely  mix. 

It  is  during  this  phase  that  the  boy  begins  to  develop 
many  of  the  traits  and  characteristics  which  he  admires  in 
older  people.  It  is  a  phase  of  fairly  rapid  development,  of 
increase  of  knowledge,  and  of  ego  strength.  The  main  neurotic 
mechanisms  and  symptoms  which  are  seen  during  this  period  are 
holdovers  of  an  inability  to  solve  the  problems  associated 
with  one  of  the  earlier  phases.  (pp.  25-26) 

The  information  in  the  above  quotation  can  be  applied  to  the  various 
childhoods  in  The  Once  and  Future  King.  Wart  and  Kay  have  normal  healthy 
childhoods  throughout  the  period  described  in  The  Sword  in  the  Stone--a 
period  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  period  of  latency.  In  contrast, 
the  Orkney  children  have  unhappy  childhoods,  and  their  behavior  in  The 
Queen  of  Air  and  Darkness,  again  depicting  only  the  latency  period  of 
childhood,  shows  this.  The  motivations  of  the  Orkney  children  are 
psychologically  accurate,  for  personality  disorders  at  any  stage  of 
development  are  a  sign  of  an  inability  to  resolve  the  conflict  of  some 
previous  stage  of  development.  In  the  case  of  the  Orkney  children,  the 
stage  in  which  they  were  unable  to  resolve  their  conflict  was  that 
immediately  preceding  the  latency  stage,  namely  the  genital  stage.  In 
that  stage,  of  course,  the  conflict  for  any  male  child  is  the  Oedipal 
complex.  The  mother's  (Morgause's)  strange  possessiveness  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  Oedipal  feelings  of  her  sons,  but  their  inability 
to  resolve  these  feelings  is  strengthened  by  the  prolonged  absence  of 
their  father  Lot  on  war  compaigns.  Because  of  this  they  are  unable  to 
identify  with  their  male  parent. 

That  conflict  which  characterizes  the  latency  period  can  be  described 
as  industry  versus  inferiority.  This  knowledge  is  an  adequate  basis  for 
understanding  Kay's  character. 

It  is  apparent  that  White's  understanding  of  human  personality  and 
motivation  is  impressively  accurate  in  terms  of  current  scientific  belief, 

8These  accounts  of  animals  which  the  Saint  flips  through  coincide 
with  the  contents  of  White's  Book  of  Beasts  (1954),  as  do  the  bits  of 
information  about  the  animals  to  which  we  are  treated.  For  instance,  St, 
Toirdealbach' s  book  tells  us  that  "Hedgehogs  .  .  .  collected  grapes  for 
their  progeny  by  rolling  on  them  and  brought  them  back  on  the  end  of 
their  prickles"  (The  Once  and  Future  King,  p.  262).  The  Book  of  Beasts 
says  of  the  hedgehog: 

This  creature  has  a  kind  of  prudence,  for,  when  a  bunch  of 
grapes  comes  off  the  vine,  it  rolls  itself  upside  down  on  top 
of  the  bunch,  and  thus  delivers  it  to  its  babies.  (pp.  94-5) 
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^Coveney,  pp.  242-3. 

^The  figure  of  the  witch-mother  has  always  been  a  prominent  type  in 
literature.  See  Julius  E.  Heuscher,  "The  'Latency  Period'  in  the  Fairy 
Tale  ('Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs'),"  Journal  of  Existential 
Psychiatry,  IV.  No.  16  (Spring  1964),  317-325.  On  p.  319  Dr.  Heuscher 
describes  the  witch-mother  in  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  as  "feeding,  controlling, 
and  devouring."  Always,  she  is  a  perversion  of  the  life-giving, 
nourishing  figure  of  the  Earth-mother. 

In  Symbols  of  Transformation,  trans.  R.  F.  C.  Hull  (New  York,  1962), 
Carl  Jung  states  that  when  the  son  fears  the  carnal  mother  (his  own 
instinctuality)  and  sees  in  her  only  her  destructive  potential,  she 
appears  to  him  in  the  guise  of  "The  Terrible  Mother,"  whose  tendency  to 
draw  the  son  back  to  her  threatens  his  psychic  development  and  independence 
(pp.  171-206).  Elsewhere  he  says  that  "the  Terrible  Mother  who  devours 
and  destroys  .  .  .  symbolizes  death  itself"  (p.  328). 

Compare  Jung's  description  of  the  "Terrible  Mother"  with  Guenever's 
description  of  Mordred's  mother  in  The  Once  and  Future  King: 

"Queen  Morgause,"  said  Guenever  thoughtfully,  "must  have 
been  a  strange  person.  .  .  .  she  must  have  been  a  powerful 
woman  to  have  caught  our  King  when  she  had  four  big  boys  of 
her  own.  Why,  she  caught  Sir  Lamorak  when  she  was  a  grand¬ 
mother.  She  must  have  had  a  terrible  effect  on  her  sons,  if 
one  of  them  could  have  felt  so  fiercely  about  her  that  he 
killed  her.  She  was  nearly  seventy.  I  expect  she  ate  Mordred, 
Agnes,  like  a  spider.  (p.  644) 

Compare  this  description  of  Mordred  with  Rosemary  Sutcliff's 
description  of  Medraut's  relationship  with  his  mother  Ygerna  in  Sword  at 
Sunset  (pp.  327-8,  334-5)  quoted  on  p.  94,  Chapter  IV  of  this  thesis. 

■^Compare  the  pig-killing  scene  in  William  Golding's  Lord  of  the 
Flies  (Harmondsworth,  1960),  pp.  128-32.  The  savagery  of  this  scene  is 
almost  totally  unmitigated.  Golding's  theory  that  children,  unrestrained 
by  civilizing  influences,  will  revert  to  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism, 
even  to  cannibalism,  is  perhaps  the  last  step  in  the  literary  trend  away 
from  the  innocent  child,  toward  the  corrupt  one.  Golding's  children  are 
the  opposite  to  children  like  L.  M.  Alcott's  Beth  in  Little  Women  (1868), 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood's  William  Carlyle  in  East  Lynne  (18ol),  or  Marie  Corelli  s 
Lionel  Valliscourt  in  The  Mientv  Atom  (1896). 

12 xn  Le  Morte  d'Arthur,  ed.  Sir  John  Rhys,  Arthur  reaches  maturity 
and  is  crowned  in  only  thirteen  pages.  In  Chapter  III,  Bk.  I,  Of  the 
Birth  of  King  Arthur  and  of  his  Nurture,"  Malory  records  Arthur's 
conception  by  royal  parents,  under  supernatural  conditions  and  accompanied 
by  prophecy;  and  his  birth  and  spiriting  away  by  Merlin  to  the  lowly 
foster-father  Sir  Ector.  These  details  concerning  Arthur  s  beginning 
closely  follow  the  mythico-psychological  pattern  developed  by  Otto  Rank  in 
his  Myth  of  the  Birth  of  the  Hero,  see  esp.  p.  65.  Chapters  V,  VI,  and 
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How  Arthur  was  Chosen  King,  and  of  the  Wonders  and  Marvels 
of  a  Sword  Taken  Out  of  a  Stone  by  the  Said  Arthur,"  "How  King  Arthur 
Pulled  Out  the  Sword  Divers  Times,"  and  "How  King  Arthur  Was  Crowned,  and 
How  He  Made  Officers,"  complete  the  details  which  Malory  gives  of  Arthur’s 
life  previous  to  his  becoming  king. 

^Coveney,  p.  242. 

14 

.  .  .  the  Wart  decided  he  had  better  forget  his  own  troubles 
and  try  to  cheer  his  companion  .  .  .  (The  Once  .  .  .,  p.  17) 

^In  the  Wart's  initial  adventure  (tracking  Cully  through  the  forest) 
White  examines  the  nature  of  fear  (The  Once  .  .  .  ,  p.  14).  In  this  case 
the  fear  is  of  the  unknown.  This  fear  vanishes  for  the  Wart  as  the  forest 
becomes  familiar  to  him.  The  subject  of  fear  greatly  interested  T.  H. 
White.  It  is  the  theme  of  the  beautiful  series  of  sketches  which  he 
wrote  in  1934,  England  Have  My  Bones.  In  this  work  White  examines  many 
aspects  of  fear,  but  in  particular  the  fear  of  pain  and  death. 

■^Compare  Malory’s  idea  of  martial  chivalry  with  White's.  In  The 
Once  and  Future  King,  the  concept  of  martial  chivalry,  which  is  valued 
highly  by  Malory  as  a  moral  creed,  is  denounced  by  White.  Malory's  code 
of  ethics  developed  as  he  wrote  Le  Morte  d 'Arthur  (see  P.  E.  Tucker, 
"Chivalry  in  the  Morte,"  Essays  on  Malory,  ed.  J.  A.  W.  Bennett  [Oxford, 
1963],  pp.  64-103,  for  a  discussion  of  the  three  codes  of  chivalry  in  Le 
Morte  d 'Arthur;  martial,  courtly,  and  religious).  T.  H.  White's  code  of 
ethics  is,  however,  superior  to  Malory's. 

17In  The  Ill-Made  Knight,  p.  406,  T.  H.  White  gives  an  interesting 
summary  of  Arthur's  education  in  an  attempt  to  consider  all  possible 
reasons  for  the  tragedy  which  is  unfolding: 

[Arthur,]  unfortunately  for  himself,  had  been  beautifully 
brought  up.  His  teacher  had  educated  him  as  the  child  is 
educated  in  the  womb,  where  it  lives  the  history  of  man  from 
fish  to  mammal- -and,  like  the  child  in  the  womb,  he  had  been 
protected  with  love  meanwhile.  The  effect  of  such  an  education 
was  that  he  had  grown  up  without  any  of  the  useful  accomplish¬ 
ments  for  living — without  malice,  vanity,  suspicion,  cruelty, 
and  the  commoner  forms  of  selfishness.  Jealousy  seemed  to  him 
the  most  ignoble  of  vices.  He  was  sadly  unfitted  for  hating  his 
best  friend  or  for  torturing  his  wife.  He  had  been  given  too 
much  love  and  trust  to  be  good  at  these  things. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pessimistic  passages  in  The  Once  and  Future  King. 
With  such  a  beginning,  why  such  an  end?  The  implications  of  this  passage 
emerge  as  one  of  the  main  themes  of  White's  Arthurian  novel.  There  is  no 
education  which  forms  an  adequate  preparation  for  kingship,  because  there 
is  no  man  adequate  for  the  position  of  king.  The  burden  of  kingship  is 
too  great  for  one  man  alone. 
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The  idea  of  an  education  which  includes  not  only  all  the  ages  of 
man,  but  all  the  stages  of  evolution  preceding  man,  is  an  important  one 
in  the  works  of  T.  H.  White.  Although  the  above  passage,  taken  from  the 
1958  edition  of  The  Sword  in  the  Stone,  is  merely  a  summary  of  this 
process,  White  treats  it  in  detail  in  the  1939  edition.  This  edition  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  1958  edition,  which  was  shortened  for 
inclusion  in  The  Once  and  Future  King.  In  the  1939  edition,  the  Wart 
has  two  wonderful  adventures  in  the  world  of  animals--one  with  a  snake, 
and  one  with  an  owl--which  are  not  included  in  the  1958  edition.  Both 
these  adventures  contribute  to  his  "evolutionary"  education. 


CHAPTER  III 


"^Arthur  Miller,  "Tragedy  and  the  Common  Man,"  New  York  Times. 
February  27,  1949,  p.  1. 

2T.  H.  White,  The  Once  .  .  .  ,  front  jacket  blurb. 

3Rosemary  Sutcliff,  Sword  at  Sunset  (London,  1963),  pp.  xii  +  480. 
Miss  Sutcliff' s  book  is  an  historical  treatment  of  the  Arthurian  legend. 
It  takes  place  in  Britain  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Roman  legions. 


^Sir  Thomas  Malory,  Le  Morte  d 'Arthur,  p.  45. 


^Criticism:  the  Major  Texts,  ed.  Walter  J.  Bate  (New  York,  1952), 

p.  17. 


^ ibid. ,  p.  6. 

7Aristotle,  "Poetics,"  Criticism:  the  Major  Texts,  p.  23. 

8R.  B.  Sewell,  "The  Tragic  Form,"  75  Prose  Pieces  (New  York,  1961), 
pp.  345-58. 


9ibid . ,  pp.  347-8. 
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no  book  written  before  approximately  1960  could  be 
translated  as  a  whole.  Prerevolutionary  literature  could  only 
be  subjected  to  ideological  translation— that  is,  alteration  in 
sense  as  well  as  language.  Take  for  example  the  well-known 
passage  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 


We  hold  these 
created  equal, 


truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 


* 
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certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights, 
Governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That  whenever  any  form  of 
Government  becomes  destructive  of  those  ends,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  People  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new 
Government  .  .  . 

It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  render  this  into  Newspeak 
while  keeping  to  the  sense  of  the  original.  The  nearest  one 
could  come  to  doing  so  would  be  to  swallow  the  whole  passage  up 
in  the  single  word  crimethink.  A  full  translation  could  only 
be  an  ideological  translation,  whereby  Jefferson's  words  would 
be  changed  into  a  panegyric  on  absolute  government.  (p.  256) 

^Siriol  Hugh  Jones,  "T.  H.  White:  A  Writer  Strange,  Wise;  an 
Undefeated  Witness  Against  Evil,"  Vogue,  October  1,  1959,  pp.  150-151, 
186-187,  196. 

■^Compare  Maria's  situation  with  that  of  Mark  Twain's  hero  in  A 
Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court  (New  York,  1929).  Both  people 
are  in  a  position  which  would  enable  them  to  become  tyrants;  Maria 
because  of  her  great  size  in  relation  to  her  little  people,  the  Connecticut 
Yankee  because  of  his  nineteenth  century  inventions  in  a  thirteenth  century 
civilization.  Both  books  are  power  novels:  both  examine  the  theme  of 
might  against  right.  Maria's  desire  to  be  queen  recalls  the  Connecticut 
Yankee's  dream  about  the  great  republic  he  was  working  to  establish: 

Well,  I  may  as  well  confess,  though  I  do  feel  ashamed  when  I 
think  of  it:  I  was  beginning  to  have  a  base  hankering  to  be 
its  first  president  myself.  Yes,  there  was  more  or  less  human 
nature  in  me:  I  found  that  out.  (p.  400) 

Although  it  was  finished  in  1889,  the  bitter  irony  of  Twain's  Arthurian 
treatment  makes  it  more  chilling  than  any  of  the  twentieth  century  works 
examined  in  this  thesis.  T.  H.  White  equates  chivalry  with  civilization, 
and  even  with  the  pursuit  of  a  spiritual  life.  Twain's  hero  works  matter- 
of-factly  to  destroy  chivalry  (p.  397),  and  replace  it  with  all  the  crass 
materialism  of  nineteenth  century  life  at  its  worst.  For  Twain,  both 
eras  seem  to  be  equally  evil  ways  of  life:  the  age  of  chivalry  for  its 
cruelty  to  the  common  man,  whose  life  means  very  little  to  the  aristocrat; 
the  nineteenth  century  for  its  identical  disregard  for  all  human  life. 

The  theme  of  war,  and  even  the  phrase  the  "war  to  end  all  wars  occurs 
in  this  book.  This  war  is  depicted  in  Chapter  XLIII  of  The  Connecticut 
Yankee.  "The  Battle  of  the  Sand  Belt"  (pp.  428-444),  which  is  at  once 
Twain's  final  indictment  of  his  hero  as  nineteenth  century  pragmatic  man, 
and  of  nineteenth  century  civilization  itself.  The  account  of  the  war^ 
is  uncanny  in  its  similarity  to  World  War  I,  the  war  to  end  all  wars. 

13"The  Once  and  Future  Merlyn"  (obituary  notice) ,  Time,  January  24, 
1964,  pp.  28,  31. 
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14See  Malory,  Chapters  XII-XVII,  Book  I,  Vol.  I,  Le  Morte  (pp.  21-32). 
According  to  Malory,  the  battle  of  Bedegraine  was  fought  because  of  "the 
despite  and  rebuke  the  six  kings  had  at  Carlion"  (p.  22).  This  "rebuke" 
in  turn  was  Arthur's  answer  to  the  six  kings'  objections  to  the  young 
Arthur  as  Uther's  successor.  Malory  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  organic 
nature  of  warfare:  the  six  kings  who  suffered  the  original  rebuke  create 
an  alliance  involving  eleven  kings.  The  story  of  the  battle  of  Bedegraine 
in  Malory  is  a  good  illustration  of  Merlyn's  statement  in  White  that  war 
will  be  eternal  unless  civilized  men  will  forget  and  start  anew.  As  far 
as  it  goes,  Malory's  Le  Morte  is  excellent  on  warfare.  But  White  probes 
deeply  into  man's  nature  in  order  to  determine  his  motives  for  fighting. 

^It  is  at  this  point,  after  Arthur  has  presented  his  idea  of  the 
Round  Table  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  might,  that  Merlyn  takes  his 
leave,  well  content,  the  words  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis  on  his  lips  (p.  255). 

16 

This  view  is,  of  course,  a  tragic  one,  although  White  is  more 
pessimistic  than  the  being  whom  he  creates.  Merlyn  taught  Wart  to  hope 
that  man  was  perfectible,  and  White  shows  at  the  conclusion  of  The  Once 
and  Future  King  that  this  hope  was  not  justified.  It  was  necessary  for 
Arthur  to  hope,  however,  in  order  to  make  his  attempt  against  might.  It 
is  the  attempt  which  is  Merlyn's  greatest  concern,  for  he  knows  that  only 
if  the  attempt  is  made  will  there  be  an  idea  to  live  on.  White  felt  that 
Merlyn's  end  justified  his  means  in  educating  Arthur  to  believe  that  man 
was  perfectible:  the  symbolism  of  the  candle  in  the  wind  links  White  and 
Merlyn  in  their  faith  that  an  attempt  against  evil  is  in  itself  of  lasting 
value. 

■^Compare  Malory,  p.  23.  Arthur  attacked  at  night  on  the  advice  of 
Merlyn.  White  follows  his  source  closely  at  this  point. 

■^Notice  that  at  this  point  White  incorporates  into  his  novel  Roger 
Ascham's  criticism  of  the  morality  of  Malory's  Le  Morte  d* Arthur. 

Ascham  complained  against  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  book  "the 
whole  pleasure  of  which  standeth  in  two  special  points--in  open  manslaughter 
and  bold  bawdray.  In  which  book  those  be  counted  the  noblest  knights  that 
do  kill  most  men  without  any  quarrel,  and  commit  foulest  adulteries  by 
subtlest  shifts"  (The  Schoolmaster.  Book  I,  published  by  his  widow  in 
1570). 

In  The  Once  and  Future  King  Arthur  criticizes  his  own  civilization 
in  these  words: 

It  is  not  only  that  feud  and  open  manslaughter  have  started: 
there  is  the  bold  bawdry  as  well.  Look  at  the  Tristram 
business  with  King  Mark's  wife.  (p.  456) 

He  then  proposes  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  as  a  cure  for  this  immorality. 
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Lord  Chelmsford  was  awake  all  night.  His  tent,  the  only 
lighted  one  in  all  that  charnel,  was  dimly  bright.  Inside  it 
he  was  strongly  guarded,  but  alone. 

The  greatness  of  command  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
romances,  but  it  is  greater  than  romance.  Lord  Chelmsford 
stood  at  that  moment  upon  the  peak.  It  is  enough  for  most  of 
us  that  we  should  conduct  our  own  livelihoods  against  the 
episody  and  stubborn  enmity  of  nature.  Some  few  of  us  are  bold 
enough  to  accept  the  command  of  other  lives  as  well.  But  when  a 
human  being,  a  creature  born  according  to  the  natural  process 
and  with  few  claims  among  the  stars;  a  creature  not  eminent  for 
philosophy  and  stamped  from  the  common  mould;  when  such  a 
creature  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  an  innumerable  host, 
has  led  it  into  a  country  absolutely  strange  and  practically 
unknown,  and  has  there,  collectively  for  every  man,  suffered  the 
adversity  of  fortune;  he  attains  some  tragic  significance. 

Lord  Chelmsford  stood  at  last  in  the  tradition  of  commanders. 
He  was  now  among  the  immortal  generals  of  defeat.  With  Admiral 
Byng,  his  reverse  had  been  one  of  fortune.  No  pusillanimity, 
no  gross  mistake,  had  contributed  towards  his  fall.  He  had 
marched  away  upon  a  report  which  nobody  could  have  known  to  be 
a  false  one.  That  no  laager  had  been  made,  that  no  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  the  country  round  the  camp,  was  the  fault 
not  of  himself,  but  of  Pulleine.  Along  with  Admiral  Byng,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  brave  enough  to  brave  defeat. 

He  sat  in  the  dim  interior  of  his  tent,  thinking  about 
dispatches.  How  would  he  break  the  news,  what  words  were  there 
for  such  a  communication?  There  was  a  greatness  about  the 
literary  struggle.  This  lonely  man,  who  had  certainly  not 
been  trained  to  literature,  wrestled  now  with  words.  It  was 
his  duty  to  own  the  full  retreat;  it  was  his  intention  to  cast 
no  slur  upon  his  dead  lieutenants,  Durnford  and  Pulleine;  it 
was  his  inclination  to  save  his  own  command. 

And  so,  not  minimizing  the  loss  but  glad  not  to  exaggerate 
it,  not  shirking  the  responsibility  or  sliding  it  upon  the 
dead,  the  ordinary  man,  with  his  slightly  anxious  features, 
struggled  with  the  innuendoes  of  the  written  word. 

The  tired,  whiskered  face  stared  nervously  through  the 
open  flap  of  the  tent,  biting  a  pencil.  It  is  to  be  wondered 
what  he  saw.  (Farewell  Victoria,  pp.  88-90) 

2fioth  the  figures  cited.  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Admiral  Byng,  are 
historical.  This  may  be  an  indication  that  White  regarded  Arthur  as 
basically  "historical." 

3Richard  Winston,  "T.  H.  White's  Arthurian  Omnibus  Rolls  to  a 
Triumphant  Conclusion"  (book  rev.),  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  August  24, 

1958,  p.  3. 


4 


Merlin  is  more  to  blame  than  ye. 


(Malory,  Le  Morte,  p.  38) 


. 
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^Aristotle,  "Poetics,"  p.  22. 

6Ibid . ,  p.  27. 

7"The  Once  and  Future  King"  (anon,  rev.),  London  Times  Literary 
Supplement ,  April  25,  1958,  p.  224. 

3Ben  R.  Redman,  "The  Sorrows  of  Arthur"  (book  rev.),  New  York  Times, 
August  24,  1958,  p.  4. 

^Aristotle  listed  three  other  characteristics  as  desirable  in  the 
tragic  hero:  moral  goodness,  propriety  or  manly  valour,  and  faithfulness 
to  life  ("Poetics,"  p.  28).  In  the  course  of  our  discussion  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  characteristics  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  character  of 
White's  Arthur  as  is  consistency. 

l^"The  Once  and  Future  King"  (anon,  rev.),  LT  Lit ,  Sup. ,  April  25, 

1958,  p.  224. 

H-White,  The  Once  .  .  .  ,  p.  398. 

12Ibid. .  p.  349. 

13 Ibid. ,  pp.  353,  383,  399,  405. 

1Z*Ibid. ,  p.  348.  White  describes  how  Lancelot  began  to  love  Guenever 
at  the  moment  when  he  first  realized  he  had  hurt  her  feelings. 

13  Agravaine  had  done  it  [murdered  Lamorak]  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment- -in  his  outraged  passion,  he  said- -but  they  knew  by 
instinct  that  it  was  from  jealousy.  (White,  p.  453) 

^White,  The  Once  .  .  .  ,  P-  591. 

17White ,  The  Once  .  .  .  ,  p.  609. 

In  a  way  it  was  tragic  to  watch  him  [Mordred],  for  he  was 
doing  what  his  mother  did.  He  was  acting,  and  had  ceased  to 
be  real.  (White,  The  Once  •  •  •  >  P*  647) 

^White,  The  Once  .  .  .  >  P-  657. 

2°See  Joseph  Campbell,  The  Hero  with  a  Thousand  Faces  (New  York,  1956), 
in  particular  Chapter  IV,  "The  Keys"  (pp.  245-46),  where  Campbell  has 
drawn  a  circular  diagram  of  the  journey  of  the  hero,  and  summarized  this 
journey  for  the  reader;  and  Part  4,  "Atonement  with  the  Father,  of  Chapter 
II  "Initiation"  (pp.  126-48),  in  which  Campbell  describes  the  struggle  of 
"the  son  against  the  father  for  the  mastery  of  the  universe"  (p.  136) 
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followed  by  the  union  ("at-one-ment")  of  father  and  son.  Campbell  states 
that  "the  standard  path  of  the  mythological  adventure  of  the  hero  is  a 
magnification  of  the  formula  represented  in  the  rites  of  passage: 
separation--initiation--return  .  .  . "  (p.  30).  It  is  obvious  that  Mordred 
was  psychologically  unable  to  survive  the  traumatic  experience  of  the 
separation. 

^The  heart  of  tragedy  for  White  is  this  "rotting  of  the  mind"  which 
makes  the  individual  destroy  the  cyclical  mythic  pattern  of  birth,  death, 
and  rebirth.  Because  erotic  love  of  the  mother  goes  backward,  it  destroys 
this  pattern.  The  Oedipal  situation  is  therefore  the  stuff  of  tragedy. 
"Jocasta,  not  Juliet  .  .  .  Gertrude,  not  the  silly  Ophelia  ..."  (p.  647); 
these  are  the  women  involved  in  real  tragedy. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LISTING  OF  T.  H.  WHITE'S  PUBLICATIONS 

Loved  Helen,  1926. 

"The  Green  Bay  Tree,"  1929. 

Darkness  at  Pemberley,  1930. 

Dead  Mr.  Nixon.  1931. 

Farewell  Victoria.  1933. 

Earth  Stopped.  1934. 

Gone  to  Ground.  1935. 

England  Have  My  Bones.  1936. 

"Soft  Voices  at  Passenham,"  1937. 

"Fishing,"  1937. 

Burke's  Steerage,  1938. 

The  Sword  in  the  Stone,  English  edition,  1938;  American  edition,  1939; 

final  edition,  1958. 

The  Witch  in  the  Wood.  1940. 

The  Ill-Made  Knight,  1941. 

"Reading  Geraldus  Cambrensis,"  1943. 

Mistress  Masham' s  Repose.  1946. 

"Tears  in  the  Un-romantic  Age,"  1946. 

The  Elephant  and  the  Kangaroo.  1947. 

The  Age  of  Scandal,  1950. 

The  Goshawk,  1951. 

The  Scandalmonger,  1952. 

"Link  with  Petulengro, "  1953. 

The  Book  of  Beasts,  1954. 

The  Master,  1957. 

The  Once  and  Future  King,  1958. 


The  Godstone  and  the  Blackymor,  1959. 
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A  selected  list  of  modern  works  based  on  Arthurian  themes,  taken  from  King 
Arthur  Today  by  Nathan  Starr. 

Anspacher,  Louis  K.  Tristan  and  Isolde:  A  Tragedy.  New  York,  1904. 

Ashton,  Winifred.  See  Dane,  Clemence  (pseudonym). 

Baring,  Maurice.  Dead  Letters.  (Includes  "The  Camelot  Jousts.") 

2nd  impression.  London,  1910. 

Binyon,  Laurence.  Arthur:  A  Tragedy.  London,  1923. 

_ •  Lyric  Poems.  (Includes  "Recollections  of  Cornwall"  and 

"Tintagel . ")  London,  1894. 

_ •  Odes.  (Includes  "The  Death  of  Tristram.")  London,  1901. 

_ •  The  Madness  of  Merlin,  intro.  Gordon  Bottomley.  London,  1947. 

Bishop,  Farnham,  and  Arthur  Gilchrist  Brodeur.  The  Altar  of  the 
Legion.  Boston,  1926. 

Bottomley,  Gordon.  Scenes  and  Plays.  (Includes  "Merlin’s  Grave.") 

London,  1929. 

Bradley,  Katherine  Harris.  See  Field,  Michael  (pseud onym ) . 

Bradley,  Will.  Launcelot  and  the  Ladies.  New  York,  1927. 

Bridie,  James  [Osborne  Henry  Mavor].  Plays  for  Plain  People.  (Includes 
"Lancelot"  and  "The  Holy  Isle.")  [New  ed. ]  London,  1945. 

Brooks,  Benjamin  G.  Camelot.  Oxford,  1919. 

Broun,  Heywood.  Collected  Edition  of  Heywood  Broun.  (Includes  "The 
Fifty  First  Dragon.")  New  York,  1941. 

Buckley,  Reginald  R.  Arthur  of  Britain.  Festival  Drama.  I,  The  Birth 
of  Arthur.  II,  The  Round  Table.  Ill,  The  Holy  Grail.  IV.  The  Death 

of  Arthur.  London,  1914. 

Cabell,  James  Branch.  Jurgen:  A  Comedy  of  Justice.  [15th  ed. ]  New  York, 
1924. 

_ .  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  A  Parcel  of  Reconsiderations.  (Includes 

"To  Sir  Galahad  of  the  Siege  Perilous.")  [2nd  ed. ]  New  York,  1935. 

Carpenter,  Rhys.  The  Tragedy  of  Etarre.  New  York,  1912. 
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Carr,  J.  Comyns.  Tristram  and  Iseult:  A  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  London,  1906. 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  Dawn  in  Lyonesse.  New  York,  1938. 

Church,  Rev.  Alfred  J.  The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore:  or  the  Villa  in 
Vectis:  A  Tale  of  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain.  New 

York,  1887. 

Closs,  Hannah.  Tristan.  London,  1940. 

Cooper,  Edith  Emma.  See  Field,  Michael  (pseudonym). 

Costain,  Thomas  B.  The  Silver  Chalice.  New  York,  1953. 

Dane,  Clemence  [Winifred  Ashton].  The  Saviors:  Seven  Plays  on  One 
Theme .  (Includes  two  Arthurian  plays:  "Merlin"  and  "The  Hope 
of  Britain."  Merlin  is  the  narrator  in  the  others.)  Garden 
City,  1942. 

Danielson,  Henry.  Arthur  Machen:  A  Bibliography.  With  Notes  ...  by 
Arthur  Machen  and  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Savage.  London,  1923. 

Dawson,  Coningsby.  The  Road  to  Avalon.  London,  1911. 

Deeping,  Warwick.  Love  Among  the  Ruins.  New  York,  1904. 

_ .  The  Man  on  the  White  Horse.  New  York,  1934. 

_ .  The  Man  Who  Went  Back.  London,  1940. 

_ .  Uther  and  Igraine.  [New  ed. ]  New  York,  1928. 

Dell,  Floyd.  King  Arthur’s  Socks  and  Other  Village  Plays.  New  York,  1922. 

Donaldson,  J.  W.,  ed.  Arthur  Pendragon  of  Britain.  New  York,  1943. 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan.  The  Last  Galley:  Impressions  and  Tales. 

(Includes  "The  Last  of  the  Legions.")  Garden  City,  1911. 

Duggan,  Alfred.  Conscience  of  the  King.  London,  1951. 

Du  Maurier,  George.  A  Legend  of  Camelot.  London,  1898. 

Eliot,  T.  S.  The  Waste  Land.  3rd.  printing.  New  York,  1928. 

Erskine,  John.  Galahad:  Enough  of  His  Life  to  Explain  His  Reputation. 
Indianapolis,  1926. 

Tristan  and  Isolde:  Restoring  Palamede.  Indianapolis,  1932. 
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Faraday,  W.  Barnard.  Pendragon.  London,  1930. 

Field,  Michael  [Katherine  Harris  Bradley  and  Edith  Emma  Cooper],  The 
Accuser.  (Includes  "Tristan  de  Leonois.")  London,  1911. 

_ ♦  The  Tragedy  of  Pardon.  London,  1911. 

Frankland,  Edward.  England  Growing.  (Includes  as  Chapter  II  "Medraut 
and  Gwenhwyvar . ")  London,  1944. 

_ .  The  Bear  of  Britain.  London,  1944. 

French,  Allen.  Sir  Marrok:  A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  King  Arthur.  [New 
ed.]  New  York,  1914. 

Fry,  Christopher.  Thor,  With  Angels.  Oxford,  1951. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Ernest.  Launcelot:  A  Romance  of  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur .  London,  1926. 

Hardy,  Thomas.  The  Famous  Tragedy  of  the  Queen  of  Cornwall  at  Tintagel 
in  Lyonnesse:  A  New  Version  of  an  Old  Story  Arranged  as  a  Play 

for  Mummers,  in  One  Act.  London,  1923. 

Hare,  Amory  [Mrs.  James  Pemberton  Hutchinson].  Tristram  and  Iseult; 

A  Play.  Gaylordsville ,  Conn.,  1930. 

Hill,  Graham.  Guinevere;  A  Tragedy  in  Three  Acts.-  London,  1906. 

Housman,  Clemence.  The  Life  of  Sir  Aglovale  de  Galis.  London,  1905. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  James  Pemberton.  See  Hare,  Amory  (pseudonym). 

Joyce,  James.  Finnegans  Wake.  New  York,  1943. 

Keith,  Chester.  Queen* s  Knight.  London,  1920. 

Kendon,  Frank.  Tristram.  London,  1934. 

King,  Baragwanath.  Arthur  and  Others  in  Cornwall.  London,  1925. 

Kinross,  Martha.  Tristram  and  Isoult.  London,  1913. 

Lewis,  C.  S.  That  Hideous  Strength;  A  Modern  Fairy-Tale  for  Grown- 
Ups.  2nd  printing.  New  York,  1946. 

Lewis,  Charlton  Miner.  Gawavne  and  the  Green  Knight: _ A  Fairy  Tale. 

Boston  and  New  York,  1904. 

Lindsay,  Philip.  The  Little  Wench.  London,  1935. 

Machen  Arthur.  Notes  and  Queries.  (Includes  the  essays  Celtic  Magic 

and  "The  Holy  Grail,"  and  the  short-story  "Guinevere  and  Lancelot.") 

London,  1926. 
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Machen,  Arthur.  "The  Great  Return."  In  The  Caerleon  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Arthur  Machen,  Vol.  7.  London,  1923. 

_ .  The  Secret  Glory.  London,  1922. 

Marquis,  Don.  Sonnets  to  a  Red-Haired  Lady  and  Famous  Love  Affairs. 

(Includes  poems  on  Tristram  and  Isolt,  and  Lancelot  and  Guinevere.) 
Garden  City,  1922. 

Masefield,  John.  Badon  Parchments.  London,  1947. 

_ .  Midsummer  Night  and  Other  Tales  in  Verse.  New  York,  1928. 

_ .  Minnie  Maylow's  Story  and  Other  Tales  and  Scenes.  (Includes 

"The  Love  Gift"  and  "Tristran's  Singing.")  London,  1931. 

_ .  The  Poems  and  Plays  of  John  Masefield.  (Includes  "The  Ballad 

of  Sir  Bors.")  New  York,  1918. 

_ .  Tristan  and  Isolt:  A  Play  in  Verse.  London,  1927. 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee.  Songs  and  Satires.  (Includes  "The  Ballad  of 
Launcelot  and  Elaine"  and  "The  Death  of  Sir  Launcelot.")  New 
York,  1916. 

Mavor,  Osborne  Henry.  See  Bridie,  James  (pseudonym). 

Mitchell,  D.  M.  Sir  Tristram;  A  Tragedy  in  Four  Acts.  London,  1929. 

Moore,  George.  Peronnik  the  Fool.  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  1926. 

Morgan,  Charles.  Sparkenbroke .  New  York,  1936. 

Ormerod,  James.  Tristram's  Tomb  and  Other  Poems.  London,  1928. 

Padmore,  E.  S.  The  Death  of  Arthur:  The  Story  of  the  Grail.  London,  1936. 

Pallen,  Conde  Benoist.  The  Death  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  Other  Poems. 

Boston,  1902. 

Philibin,  An  [John  H.  Pollock].  Tristram  and  Iseult:  A  Dramatic  Poem. 
Dublin,  1924. 

Pollock,  John  H.  See  Philibin,  An  (pseudonym). 

Powys,  John  Cowper.  A  Glastonbury  Romance.  London,  1933. 

.  Maiden  Castle.  New  York,  1936. 

Porius :  A  Romance  of  the  Dark  Ages.  London,  1931. 

Reynolds,  Ernest.  Mephistopheles  and  the  Golden  Apples: — A  Fantastic 
Symphony  in  Seven  Movements.  Cambridge,  1943. 
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Reynolds,  Ernest.  Tristram  and  Iseult.  Nottingham,  1930. 

Reynolds,  Marion  Lee.  Geraint  of  Devon.  Boston,  1916. 

Rhys,  Ernest.  Enid:  A  Lyric  Play.  The  Music  by  Vincent  Thomas. 

London,  1908. 

_ .  Gwenevere:  A  Lyric  Play.  Written  for  Music;  the  Music  by 

Vincent  Thomas.  London,  1905. 

_ .  Lays  of  the  Round  Table  and  Other  Lyric  Romances.  London,  1905. 

_ .  The  Leaf  Burner  and  Other  Poems.  London,  1918. 

_ .  The  Masque  of  the  Grail.  London,  1908. 

Roberts,  Dorothy  James.  The  Enchanted  Cup.  New  York,  1953. 

Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington.  Collected  Poems.  New  York,  1922. 

_ .  Lancelot .  New  York,  1920. 

_ .  Merlin.  New  York,  1917. 

_ .  Modred:  A  Fragment.  New  York,  1929. 

_ .  Tristram.  New  York.  1927. 

Ryan,  W.  P.  King  Arthur  in  Avalon.  London,  1934. 

Senior,  Dorothy.  The  Clutch  of  Circumstance:  or  the  Gates  of  Dawn. 

London,  1908. 

Sharpe,  Ruth  Collier.  Tristram  of  Lyonesse:  The  Story  of  an  Immortal 
Love .  New  York,  1949. 
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